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Having specialized in the design and manufacture of railroad 
motiv: power for more than a century, Baldwin can recom- 
menc and build the type of locomotive best suited for 
your requirements. 


A Baldwin representative will welcome the Opportunity to 


discuss your motive power problems with you. 











BALDWIN PRODUCTS FOR THE RAILROADS: Locome- 
tives of all types; rolled steel wheels and tires ; connecting rods ; 
springs; steel forgings and castings; hydraulic metal forming, 
wheel and bushing presses; plate planers; bending rolls; static 
and dynamic testing equipment; track scale test cars. 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S. A. 
Offices : Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington. 
In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ontario. 
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These action pictures clearly illustrate how 
closely meets and passes can be coordinated 
when train movements are directed by signal 
indication and switches are power operated. 
Results? Fewer stops ... time saved... effi- 
ciency increased . . . less wear and tear on 
equipment ... lowered operating costs. 


4 e Extra 2722 west with solid train of loaded hoppers 
advances ahead of passenger No. 37 into double 
track territory. 


‘F No. 37 runs around Extra 2722 on eastbound 
track without stopping...returns to westbound track 
through power-operated crossover. 





3. Switches returned to normal...signals cleared... 
manifest freight No. 92 east highballs through with- 
out stopping. 


4. After taking water,and with No. 37 and No. 92 out 
of the way, Extra 2722 proceeds with minimum delay. 
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VARYING DEPRECIATION CHARGES: A powerful case for ac- 
cruing depreciation charges on the basis of actual replace- 
ment costs rather than on original costs is contained in 
an article beginning on page 32, adapted from a paper 
presented to the St. Louis chapter of the Controllers 
Institute by Arthur K. Atkinson, president of the Wabash. 
Mr. Atkinson finds that natural dislike for change is the 
only reason for sticking to the original cost method, when 
the replacement cost method offers so many potential 
advantages, from the standpoints of taxes, labor and public 
relations and preservation of capital. 





“FULLY DRUNK; FULL PAY”: That fireman whose dangerously 
intoxicated condition was the subject of our editorial by 
the above title, last fall, is not going back to work for the 
Atlanta & West Point. Our News columns tell what we 
hope is the final chapter in his story. 





“REAWAKEN” TO RESPONSIBILITIES: In an unusually forceful 
report, reviewed on page 28, the National Mediation Board 
warns that railroads and railroad labor unions alike “must 
reawaken to their responsibilities” if they wish to avoid 
“compulsory procedures for dealing with railway labor 
disputes.” 





$10,000 A YEAR: Fuel savings on a single Diesel locomotive 
operated by the Southland Paper Mills approach $10,000 
a year. Page 35. 





REBUILDING THE ALASKA: Evidence that one department of 
the government, at least, has full faith in the continuing 
paramount importance of rail transportation for both nor- 
mal peacetime and possible wartime traffic is provided by 
the Interior Department’s $48,000,000, five-year program 
for complete rehabilitation of the strategic Alaska Rail- 
road. The program, which is now in its third year, and 
is designed to make the railroad a first-class transportation 
system, is described in an illustrated article beginning on 
page 24. 





NEW USE FOR OLD DINER: A short illustrated article on 
pages 30 and 31 tells how the Chicago & North Western 
found a new use for an old dining car by converting it 
into a special wrecking crew car which promises a new 
standard of comfort for.men engaged in wreck clearance. 





DIESEL FREIGHT WORK: The latest “Monthly Comment” of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, which is summarized on 
page 39, covers, as usual, a variety of subjects. Among 
them is a detailed analysis of the proportions of freight- 
service gross ton-miles handled by Diesel and steam loco- 
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motives on 36 of the country’s largest railroads, which 
should make interesting reading for both mechanical and 
operating officers. Other articles in the “Comment” deal 
with the working capital position of Class I roads; with 
the prospective yield from the recent Ex Parte 168 interim 
freight-rate increase; and with directional traffic shifts. 





PALLETIZED FREIGHT: It seems to be pretty generally agreed 
that pallets offer advantageous means of handling certain 
types of freight. The only trouble is that no one has yet 
been able to produce a satisfactory answer to the per- 
plexing and many-sided question of how to handle the 
pallets. That topic was a major subject of discussion at 
last week’s Materials Handling Exposition in Philadephia ; 
among those participating in the discussion—which is re- 
ported on page 36—were Fred Carpi, traffic vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, and J. W. Milliken, purchases and 
stores editor of Railway Age. Incidentally, railroad men 
and others attending the exposition saw a five-million-dollar 
display of all types of materials handling equipment. 





HOW MUCH CAPITAL: This week’s leading editorial dis- 
cusses some implications of the annual report—summarized 
last week—of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, in which it was stated that railroad capital expendi- 
tures should average about $11/3 billion annually for 
some years to come. The question raised by our editorial 
is not the accuracy of the estimate—but where to get the 
money. The estimate does, however, put the railroads 
“on the spot’—failure to go along with it might be used 
as an argument for future socialization. And they can get 
off that spot only by doing their best to obtain revision of 
those political policies which make it difficult or impossible 
for them to get the money that going along with the 
estimate will require. 





WHERE TO GET IT?: William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, raised much the same 
question posed in our editorial when he told the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board at New York on January 
13 that: “There are caution signals ahead as to whether 
we can count on finding that increased investment. Rail- 
road investment . . . depends upon the prospect of earning 
reasonable profits.” His address is reported in the News 


columns. 





“CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL!”: And the government 
is mighty short on jewels. For while his economic ad- 
visers call on the railroads to make capital expenditures 
of about $1 1/3 billion a year—out of their own pockets, 
of course—the President himself is proposing to dump 
an approximately equal amount of the public’s money 
into socialized transport facilities—water, highway and air. 
Some of his ideas were reported in our News pages last 
week; others this week. 
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VERY curve in a railroad track, every variation (iam 
in track gauge exerts a thrust load upon jour-; = 
} nal bearings. At high speeds especially these thrust *-% 
5 loads are of extraordinary magnitude. a 
With Twin Bearings, this thrust puts no extra load ~ 
on the roller bearings. Thrust load is carried bya 
| patented, high-capacity, anti-friction thrust bear- 
jing. This thrust bearing is comprised of heavy duty 
balls and is actuated by Belleville springs to assure 
i constant contact of the ball bearing with the end 
of the axle. Since both the bearing and the axle turn 
together, there is no wear at this point. Only a mini- 
mum of lubrication is required. The entire journal 
assembly runs cooler and wears longer due to the 
reduction of friction. 
This ball-bearing feature is just one of many rea- 
sons why Fafnir-Waugh Twin Bearings are the en- 
gineering leaders of the journal bearing field. Write 
for details. 
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HOW MUCH CAPITAL INVESTMENT DO THE RAILROADS NEED? 


The President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
in its recent annual report—summarized on page 44 
of our last week’s issue—estimates that railway 
expenditures for capital improvements should, for 
a period of years, average from $1.3 billion to 
$1.4 billion (at 1947 prices) annually—or about 
one-sixth more than in 1948, which was the highest 
year for capital outlays in the railroads’ history. 
The Council’s estimate is predicated upon a con- 
tinued diversion of both freight and passenger 
traffic away from the railroads to rival transpor- 
tation agencies: If this diversion should cease, as 
there is every good reason: to suppose it will unless 
the nation is bereft of all economic sense, then the 
necessary capital expenditures by the railroads 
should, of course, be correspondingly increased. 

There are not many railroad men who will dissent 
from the Council’s estimate of the railroads’ needs 
for new capital, unless to propose a larger one. 
As so forcefully emphasized, however, by William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association of American 
Railroads, in his recent address (reported in this 
week’s news pages) to the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board, there are still fewer railroad men 
who would be able to predict, as matters now 
stand, where all the money to finance such a sus- 
tained improvement program is going to come from. 
Railroad net earnings in 1948 were less than $1 
billion, and carloadings in 1949 are not off to a 
particularly brilliant start. 


The railroads cannot afford—for political reasons 
if for no other—to ignore this official estimate of 
their capital requirements, coming as it does from 
the very midst of the White House circle. If they 
should pay little or no heed to it, and some crists 
before long should occasion a conspicuous deficiency 
in the quantity or quality of railway service, there 
would undoubtedly arise a loud clamor from the 
Left that the railroads had “fallen down” because 
of “managerial incompetence.” It will be recalled 
that some attempt was made to raise such a hue 
and cry as this early in World War I]—but the 
effort fell flat because, in the decade before the 
war, New Dealish critics had more often assailed 
the railroads for retaining too much capacity 
than for providing too little. These gentry have, 
evidently, learned their lesson and are not going 
to make that mistake again. 


Formula for Governmental Invasion 


It seems more than likely that the railroads are 
now having applied to them the same formula that 
is being used to justify governmental invasion of 
other businesses—that is, an official “expert” opin- 
ion is issued announcing that greatly enlarged cap- 
ital investment is needed, to be followed later by a 
demand that government do the investing since 
private capital is unwilling or unable to do’ so. 
Meantime, government pursues policies calculated 











in every way possible to discourage private invest- 
ment. This is the socialist strategy being applied, 
notably, to housing, to steel, and to electric power. 

The railroads cannot attack the official estimate 
of their need for additional investment as unreason- 
ably large—because it isn’t. Supposing they attempt 
to carry out the program, what are they going to 
use for money—and, even in the case of companies 
having access to sufficient investment funds, why 
should management keep pouring investors’ money 
into services for which politics persistently refuses 
reasonable compensation ? 


Getting "Off the Spot" 


The railroads have been put “on the spot,” but 
they can quite likely extricate themselves—by pub- 
licly accepting the official estimate of the capital 
expenditures they need to make, and then specifying 
the steps that government must take, and why, to 
enable the railroads to finance expenditures at this 
high level. If this is done, and done well, the rail- 
roads will get themselves “off the spot” and, instead, 
put on the spot the policies and people who are 
standing between them and their desire to provide 
continually improved service. What the railroads 
need to restore their earnings and investors’ con- 
fidence in their future is a great deal more than, 
merely, higher rates more speedily granted—which 
is the oversimplified answer often given to this 
riddle. In addition to that innovation, at least three 
other fundamental changes in public policy are 
needed : 


(1) Establishing as accepted practice the financing of 
publicly owned long-haul transportation plant (e.g., super- 
highways and inland waterways) by tolls instead of by 
political appropriations which bear no relationship to 
users’ payments—and prescription of some dependable lim- 
itation on maximum siezs and weights of commercial 
motor vehicles. For people to put their money into privately 
owned transport plant, with no settlement of the fore- 
going issues, bears more resemblance to gambling than 
to investment. 

(2) Securing general recognition of the predominant 
public interest in maintaining a thriving nation-wide com- 
mon carrier service—which no carriers except the rail- 
roads actually offer—and consequent easing of the re- 
gulatory restrictions which cause the railroads to lose so 
much of their remunerative traffic to private and contract 
carriers, thereby increasing the unit cost of their common 
carrier service. It would not be “unreasonable discrim- 
ination” for a common carrier to charge higher rates to 
a shipper who discriminates against the common carrier 
by giving all his desirable traffic to rival agencies of 
transportation or who hauls all the profitable traffic in his 
own trucks or barges. 

(3) Putting the burden of proof on the advocates of 
all legislative or regulatory orders which make railroad 
service more costly, or which force the carriers to burden 
their profitable traffic with the cost of maintaining services 
which are hopelessly unremunerative. 


The railroads are not going to get these conces- 
sions which are so necessary to their health—and to 
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the public interest in the preservation of a thriving 
and progressive common carrier service—merely 
by quietly requesting them. They will have to show 
everybody why, and not in bland and uncontrover- 
sial statements of abstract principle, but concretely 
and dramatically. Moreover, nothing is more neces- 
sary than that they demonstrate that they are doing 
their very best with what they have, because only 
by making that point emphatically clear can the 
public be convinced that there is any necessary 
connection between railroad prosperity and su- 
perior service. People are not interested in railroad 
prosperity per se, but only to the extent that they 
understand that railroad prosperity is going to be 
of direct benefit to them. 

As usual, much is to be learned from observing 
what has happened in Britain—which customarily 
obliges by providing a preview of performances 
billed for later showing on this side of the Atlantic. 
The first industries to be nationalized over there— 
coal and transport—were those ‘repetitively accused 
of inadequate modernization, too small an inflow 
of new capital. The British railways politely re- 
quested a “square deal” from the Britisn public— 
what they got was government seizure, which also 
embraced their competitors. The victorious So- 
cialists made no Quixotic appeal to the public’s 
chivalry, but to its selfishness. 





THE WELDED STAYBOLT 


It has been repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns that—although the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive is currently in the spotlight, and its oper- 
ation and maintenance frequently receive the lion’s 
share of railroad men’s thinking as well as of 
funds available for servicing improvements—the 
major portion of freight, passenger and switching 
work is still performed by steam locomotives. Con- 
sequently, proposals calculated to improve the op- 
eration and maintenance of steam power merit 
considerable attention on the part of both railway 
mechanical departments and top management. 

The welded staybolt shows promise both of im- 
proving performance and economizing maintenance 
and is the next logical step beyond seal welding. 
Over two years ago tests were completed by a 
special A.S.M.E. committee which resulted in the 
acceptance of the fusion-welded staybolt in lieu 
of the threaded bolt for power boilers. More re- 
cently, and perhaps of greater importance because 
of closer relationship to the locomotive staybolt 
problem, joint tests were completed by the Mil- 
waukee Railroad and the Republic Steel Corpor- 
ation on the welding of staybolts for locomotive 
boilers. The research project employed comparative 
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pulling tests between welded and threaded stay- 
bolts which showed that all of the welded types 
tested were ‘as strong as, or stronger than, the 
conventional threaded and hammered bolts. 

While the pull-out tests showed merely that the 
welded staybolt had greater static strength than the 
threaded bolt, additional advantages appear likely. 

Resistance to fatigue failure should be greater 
because the abrupt changes in cross-section caused 
by threading are avoided. 

Maximum stresses in the firebox plate from 
heating the metal will be reduced with welded bolts 
because the tensile stress due to weld shrinkage 
will counteract the compressive stress set up on 
the fire side of the plate. In other words, the 
shrinkage from welding tends to neutralize the ex- 
pansion from heating. The opposite result occurs 
with standard staybolts, as driving the bolts exerts 
an expanding stress in the plate around the bolt 
which adds to the stress resulting from heating 
the plate. 

Both the reduction of plate stress and the in- 
creased resistance to fatigue failure that should 
result from welded staybolts would increase the 
reliability of steam power and thereby improve 
its overall performance record. Because all of the 
welded bolts tested were as strong or stronger than 
the threaded and hammered bolt, elaborate de- 
signs should not be required to provide sufficient 
strength and safety. Perhaps the design could be 
simplified eventually to the form of a plain cylin- 
drical bolt with a straight chamfer on each end to 
provide space for depositing sufficient weld metal 
without bevelling the firebox plate. This, or any 
other design reasonably approaching it, would 
greatly simplify steam locomotive maintenance and 
reduce its costs. 





UNIONIZING ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS 


In an industry as generally unionized as the rail- 
roads, the organization of another occupational 
classification, one road at a time, attracts little at- 
tention, but it ought to do so when the group being 
unionized is a branch of management. This is what 
is going on in the engineering department, where 
technical engineers, roadmasters and supervisors 
are being gradually enrolled by the unions. As a 
matter of actual practice, the primary function of 
a union is protecting the interests of the “average” 
or below-average employee—the employee of su- 
perior attainments is usually able to do a pretty 
good job of looking after himself. If unionization 
is extended to the lower stratum of management, 
promoting or strengthening the tenure of sub-stand- 
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ard personnel in such positions, the depressing ef- 
fect on over-all efficiency is bound to be serious; 
and the innovation will certainly do nothing to ad- 
vance the progress of able and ambitious men. It 
will not make railroad work attractive to new re- 
cruits with anything beyond the mediocre in them. 

Management probably cannot prevent unioniza- 
tion of supervisory forces if the men themselves 
are insistent upon it—but management can take 
steps to prevent supervisory forces from desiring 
to be unionized; and, once unionization occurs, 
management can and should resist to the utmost 
all contract provisions calculated to stifle initiative, 
cripple efficiency, or bar the entrance to new talent. 

Over the years, few groups on the railways have 
demonstrated their loyalty more conclusively than 
roadmasters, supervisors and many _ engineers, 
whose work has often required long: hours, meticu- 
lous attention to detail, and even physical hardship. 
In the light of present-day working conditions in 
industry generally, and among other groups on the 
railways, it is not at all to be wondered at that these 
men should seek to improve their conditions by 
unionization, if management makes it clear to them 
that their situation is not going to get any better 
while the say-so remains solely with management. 

Where unionization of supervisory forces has 
occurred, our information is that the spirit of 
initiative has been largely removed from most of 
the personnel thus affected—and the information 
comes to us from the men themselves. Buried in a 
roster upon which there is no hope of advancement 
except by rigid progression, the old urge to go the 
extra mile gradually expires. Where supervisors un- 
dergo unionization they lose interest in those asso- 
ciations of kindred officers—such as the Roadmas- 
ters’ and Bridge and Building Associations—which 
for half a century or more have stimulated their 
thinking and helped them increase their proficiency. 
With the rewards of ambition taken away, interest 
wanes in improved knowledge of technical subjects 
pertaining to engineering and maintenance. Finally, 
when the unions take over, the door is practically 
closed upon young men with technical training of 
academic grade. 

This paper does not claim to know all the condi- 
tions which have led to unionization of engineering 
department supervisors on the specific railroads 
where it has occurred. From general observation 
elsewhere, however, two facts about the unioniza- 
tion of foremen and supervisors seem to stand out, 
viz.: (1) When unionization gets going on a large 
scale, it may spread merely by contagion—but in 
its incipient stages it usually has strong motivation 
in conditions of work or status which are acutely 
unsatisfactory ; (2) Supervisory forces do not gen- 
erally elect of their own choice to consider them- 
selves as “rank and file’—-they usually are treated 
as such before they begin to act that way. 
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In the Nenana River canyon, between McKinley Park and Healy, where the 
slope in the center left is being cut back to reduce a sharp reverse curve 


PUSH REHABILITATION OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Uncle Sam getting set to start third year of five-year re- 


building program designed to engineer, for the first time, 


this 470-mi., "tough country" line near the Arctic circle 


Two pile drivers replacing some temporary falsework washed out during a flash flood in the spring of 1948 
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U., in the twilight zone of the far North, reaching 
from the 60th parallel almost to the Arctic circle, 
the continent’s most northerly railroad, once dubbed 
“the meanest stretch of railroad under the American 
flag,” is forging ahead with its five-year program of 
rehabilitation, estimated to cost approximately $48,000,- 
000. For the first time since taking over in 1915, the 
United States government is determined to make a 
real transportation system out of its strategic property 
—the Alaska Railroad—which, starting at Seward, 
a port at the head of Resurrection bay in the Gulf 
of Alaska, extends 470 mi. north over mountains and 
valleys to Fairbanks, in the heart of the Alaskan in- 
terior. 

The first two years of the rehabilitation program 
have already seen the relaying of nearly 200 mi. of rail, 
heavy tie renewals, extensive bank widening, heavy 
curve and grade-reduction work, large-scale rebal- 
Jasting and surfacing, and repairs to trestles, bridges 
and shop buildings, as well as the placing in service 
of a large amount of rolling stock and at least 16 
new Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The 1948 program alone saw the completion of four 
major construction projects at Anchorage, about 114 
mi. from Seward, at a combined cost of $977 000. 
These include yard grading and drainage ($187,000) ; 
the extension of a freighthouse ($170,000); the ex- 
tension of an office building ($236,000); and the 
dismantling and re-erection of a forge building ($384,- 
000). Other work included the start of a heavy equip- 
ment and Diesel repair shop at Anchorage, to cost 
$992,000 when completed; 70-per cent completion of 
a yard grading and drainage project at Fairbanks, 
to cost $650,000; 33-per cent completion of additional 
terminal facilities at Fairbanks, to cost $3,100,000; 
60-per cent completion of a $4,668,000 bank-widening 
program; the construction of six bridges (80 per cent 
completed) at a cost of $450,000; and the completion 
of five barracks at Anchorage, at a cost of $141,000. 
Now the government-owned and operated Alaska is 
inviting contractors’ proposals on its 1949 (third- 
year) line improvement projects, with more to come 
in 1950. 


Never an Engineered Line 


Beset from the outset by almost insurmountable 
obstacles and problems in the form of terrain and 
weather conditions, the Alaska was never a- truly 
engineered line. Starting in 1902, the Alaska Northern 
Railroad Company attempted to build the line from 
Seward to the Matanuska coal fields, about 185 mi. 
‘o the north, but gave up in 1908 after about 70 mi. 
of line had been completed. In 1915 the federal govern- 
ment took over, and gradually pushed the line to 
completion—after a fashion—to Fairbanks, its pre- 
sent northern terminus, reaching there in 1923. 

“After a fashion” is apropos to the work, because, 
in spite of an expenditure of approximately $75,000,- 
000 for construction, the line was essentially a pioneer 





Sketch map of the Alaska, showing by symbols the locations 
of the roadway work involved in the 1949 rehabilitation program 
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Surfacing with Jackson electric vibratory tampers during the 
1948 ballasting program 


road as to alinement and grades, used untreated local 
spruce mostly for ties and bridge timbers, and was 
laid with second-hand rail weighing 70 Ib. per yd. 
or less. 

The start of World War II found the Alaska— 








then suddenly of great strategic importance—about 
what could be expected—a _ physical wreck—and 


sparked the beginning of its rehabilitation, the work 
at first being done largely by an Army railroad battal- 
ion. World conditions subsequent to the war have 
dictated further rehabilitation of the line—on a more 
permanent basis—and that is what is going on at the 
present time, chiefly under contract. 

The major roadway and track work completed in 
the 1948 program included the relaying of about 50 
mi. of 70-lb. rail with 115-lb. rail, under a contract 
which includes 44 mi. of unfinished rail relay to be 
completed in 1949; bank widening and ballasting be- 
tween Caswell and Curry, 46.2 mi., and also between 
Clear and Nenana, 17.5 mi.; and heavy grading for 
the extension of Fairbanks yard. It also included pre- 
liminary bank widening and the putting of a running 
surface on about 19 mi. of track between North Nenana 
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and Fairbanks, a distance of approximately 55 mi.— 
which will be completed, by the contractor involved, 
in the 1949 working season. 

Additional rail relay programmed for 1949, on which 
bids are now being invited, will include 45.5 mi. be- 
tween Casewell and Curry, where bank widening 
was carried out during the past year, and about 56 
mi. between a point near North Nenana, and Fair- 
banks, in which territory the 1949 carry-over bank 
widening will precede the rail-renewal work. 

All of the 1949 relay will consist of the replacement 
of 70-lb. rail with 115-Ib. rail, as well as the renewal 
of existing No. 9, 70-lb. turnouts with No. 11, 115- 
Ib. turnouts. The work of the rail relay contractor 
will also include the construction of passing track 
extensions on subgrades that have already been pro- 
vided in the bank-widening programs; the renewal 
and respacing of ties as necessary to provide 24 ties 
per 39-ft. panel; and the final raising of the track 
about 4 in. on new ballast. 

The relay project between North Nenana and Fair- 
banks carries the highest priority of all roadway con- 
struction work to be done during 1949, as the rail for 
this territory has been on order since December, 1947, 
and deliveries are expected during the first quarter of 
the year. Here, under the carry-over bank-widening 
and general roadway work, maximum curvature will 
be reduced from 5 deg. to 3 deg. at 11 locations between 
Saulich and College—this work involving several line 
changes. 


1949 Roadway Program 


The general line improvement and bank-widening 
program to be undertaken in 1949, has been divided 
into six separate projects, numbered 1 to 6 in accor- 
dance with their importance to the over-all rehabilita- 
tion program. The most important of these projects 
lies between Colorado and Cantwell, 22.5 mi., within 
the territory where general bank widening was carried 
out during 1948. Here the work involves the removal 
of one long sag, approximately 13 ft. deep, which must 
be eliminated to reduce an adverse grade to nortli- 
bound tonnage train. 

The second location is between Curry and Canyon, 
14.9 mi., along the east bank of the Susitna river. 
Between these two stations the river narrows con- 
siderably and there are several places where the track 
is hemmed in along the river by high bluffs. Grades 
between these two points do not exceed one per cent, 
but the curvature in some locations runs as high as 
10 deg., which will be reduced by line changes in- 
volving extensive grading at some locations. 

The line improvement and bank-widening project 
carrying Priority 3 lies between Chulitna and Col- 
orado, 23.2 mi., and it is expected that this will in- 
volve some of the heaviest work in the 1949 program. 
Here there is one long 1.75-per cent grade, and there 
are several locations where the curvature reverses it- 
self, crossing numerous streams. The track crosses 
Hurricane gulch on a steel arch bridge at Mile Post 
284.4, this bridge being more than 800 ft. long and 
292 ft. above stream level. 

The fourth project in order of importance lies be- 
tween Healy and Clear, a distance of 36 mi. Here 
the track follows the Nenana river, crossing it at 
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Ferry, and is in open country, except in the vicinity 
of Browne, where several side-hill bluffs of a minor 
nature are encountered. Grades are generally slight 
and curvature is under 6 deg. 

Fifth in importance is the project between Wasilla 
and Willow, where part of the rail has already been 
relaid and where it is proposed to complete the relay 
in 1949, 

This is among the less important projects because 
the track has been fairly well ballasted and bank- 
widened in previous years, and not too much work 
is involved in order to put it in first-class condition. 
Both curvature and grades are light. 

Last in order of importance is that portion of the 
line between Anchorage and Potter, a distance of 
13.7 mi. Potter, at Mile Post 100, is at the foot of a 
one-per cent ruling grade which limits the tonnage 
that can be carried between Whittier and Anchorage. 
A line change is proposed here which will not appre- 
ciably reduce the maximum gradient but which will 
reduce curvature from 5 deg. to 3 deg., with some 
favorable effect upon northbound tonnage trains. 

In general, the line improvement and bank-widening 
work will include the widening of the subgrade from 
16 ft. to 20 ft.; the elimination of sags existing since 
the time of original construction; the operation of 
gravel pits; the loading, hauling and placing of ballast; 
the surfacing and lining of track to stakes set by the 
railroad’s forces; the standardization of curvature by 
the introduction of the A.R.E.A. spiral, replacing the 
Hood taper formerly used on the road; the raising of 
bridges to conform to the new grade line; the ex- 
tension of some culverts; and the construction of 


other culverts, either replacing existing wood boxes 
or replacing timber bridges to be filled in. 

All sidings are to be extended to an average length 
of 4,500 ft., and some entirely new siding subgrades 
will be constructed, providing for industrial trackage 
and additional passing tracks at selected points. The 
line changes planned will either reduce individual 
curves or eliminate reverse curves by the introduction 
of simple curves or of reverse curves with tangents of 
greater length between them. The bank-widening ma- 
terial to be used will be gravel or other material of a 
porous nature in order to eliminate frost heaves as 
much as possible, and to insulate the ballast from 
perma-frost (permanent ground frost), which exists on 
the north portion of the line. 

Thus, it is expected that the 1949 program will give 
the dilapidated Alaska another substantial push toward 
modernization, both in the interest of the industrial 
and military needs ot the territory, and of providing 
greatly improved service at substantially lower annual 
maintenance cost. All of the work is being carried out 
under the direction of the Department of the Interior, 
of which Julius A. Krug is secretary. Actual work 
is being done under the direction of Col. J. P. Johnson, 
general manager of the road, who came to the Alaska 
shortly after V-J Day, following four years’ service 
in the Army’s Transportation Corps in Burma, China, 
India, and along the Persian Gulf. Earlier, Col. 
Jobnson had served 24 years with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The work in the field is being 
carried out under the general direction of R. A. 
Sharood, chief engineer—formerly with the Northern 
acific. 








Replacing a timber trestle with a steel structure to include an 85-ft. center span, two 13-ft. tower spans, and two 70-ft. approach 


spans 
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SAYS RAILROADS AND UNIONS 





“MUST REAWAKEN” TO RESPONSIBILITIES 





National Mediation Board, in unusually force- 
ful annual report, warns that compulsory pro- 
cedures will come if present provisions of 
Railway Labor Act prove inadequate; “not 
a good record,” it says of conditions during 
year under review 


= and unions representing their employees 
“must reawaken to their responsibilities” under the 
Railway Labor Act if “compulsory procedures for 
dealing with railway labor disputes” are to be avoided, 
the National Mediation Board warned in its annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, which 
was submitted recently to Congress. The report ex- 
pressed the board’s own view that procedures of the 
act “are adequate in their present form,” but it as- 
serted that “public opinion,” the “chief force” behind 
the act, “will force changes” if these present procedures 
“prove inadequate.” 

The report in general is more forceful than its 
recent predecessors, which were wont to emphasize 
the great number of “peaceful settlements” as compared 
with the relatively few strikes. While the present re- 
port also totaled up the “peaceful settlements” in order 
to put the strike record “in proper perspective,” it 
hastened to add: “The peaceful settlements do not, 
however, make up for the instances in which stoppages 
occurred. It is not a good record and it does not bode 
well for the future effectiveness of the Railway Labor 
Act.” In another place the report said that there were 
“relatively few” instances during the fiscal year in 
which the act’s procedures “were ineffective in settling 
the disputes and avoiding work stoppages’; but there 
the board followed through again to add that this 
statement “should not be interpreted to minimize the 
seriousness of the few instances where the law failed 
to prevent interruptions of service.” 


Era of "Unsettled Labor Conditions" 


Meanwhile, the report had got under way with the 
board’s general statement that “the era of unsettled 
labor conditions which has plagued industry generally 
during the post-war adjustment period has not spared 
the railroads and airlines.”” Employees “caught in the 
bind of higher living costs have endeavored to pre- 
serve their purchasing power by seeking wage in- 
creases” the report added. It went on to say that “de- 
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termined employer resistance” to these employee de- 
mands had resulted in “some of the most bitterly con- 
tested disputes in the history of the Railway Labor 
Act.” The “determined employer resistance’ was 
attributed to the fact that railroads and the air lines, 
over which the board also has jurisdiction, “are regu- 
lated industries to the extent that the government fixes 
rates from which their revenue is derived.” 

First of the fiscal year’s big labor disputes reviewed 
by the board was that involving the nationwide strike 
threat of the so-called “holdout” operating tnions -— 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. As the report 
recalled, the walkout ordered by leaders of these unions 
for May 11, 1948, was averted when President Truman 
seized the railroads for operation by the Secretary of 
the Army, and the Attorney General obtained from 
the courts an injunction against the strike. “Although 
the above procedures were effective in preventing the 
strike,” the board observed, “they did not settle the 
dispute and, as so often happens, it remained for this 
to be accomplished eventually through mediation.” 


~ 


B. of L. E. “Openly Disregarded" Act 


After commenting next on strikes of air-lines em- 
ployees, the board came to its discussion of a railroad 
case which it called “notable” among the walkouts of 
the year under review. This was the July 21, 1947, 
strike of Southern Pacific engineers represented by the 
B. of L.E., and it involved grievances which the act 
places under the jurisdiction of the First Division of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. An emer- 
gency board was nevertheless appointed by President 
Truman when the strike threat was posed; but the 
walkout occurred before the expiration of the act’s 
60-day “cooling-off” period, i.e., the 30 days given an 
emergency board to make a report and the 30 days 
thereafter during which neither side is supposed to 
change the conditions out of which a dispute arose. 

“These provisions,” the report said, “have been 
interpreted uniformly to forestall strike action for a 
total of 60 days where emergency boards are created 
under section 10. Openly disregarding these provi- 
sions, however, the brotherhood withdrew its men from 
the service for about six hours during the night of 
July 21, 1947.” 

Another “important railway ‘strike” discussed by the 
board was that of Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
employees, which resulted from that road’s failure to 
grant a wage increase recommended by an emergency 
board. This strike lasted from March 27, 1948, until 
June 25, settlement having “finally” been effected, as 
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the report put it, “after persistent efforts by the board’s 
mediators under conditions which were far from favor- 
able.” The report also referred to ‘minor stoppages” 
involving employees of the Bingham & Garfield and 
the Akron & Barberton Belt; and to the strike of the 
Railway Express Agency’s vehicle employees in New 
York, who are represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. That strike, the board said, 
‘was called by local union officers in disregard of the 
provisions of the law”; but “eventually, however, these 
same officers recommended and succeeded in obtaining 
a resumption in service.” 


Emergency Boards Should Be Heeded 


The board’s warning of the threat of “compulsory 
measures” came in its discussion of “mediation pro- 
ceedings.” There it outlined the act’s present pro- 
cedures, describing them generally as procedures which 
“assume that if the facts of a dispute are thoroughly 
considered and made public the pressure of public 
opinion will form in favor of a fair and square settle- 
ment of the dispute.” As the board pointed out, there 
is nowhere in the act any compulsion on either party 
to settle a dispute; nor is there anything “which 
abridges the right of employees to strike,” or “which 
requires either employees or carriers to accept the 
conclusion of a Presidential emergency board.” 

After saying all that, however, the board went on 
to indicate its own view that emergency-board recom- 
mendations should be accepted. It said: “Having had 
access to all the processes of collective bargaining, and 
then having had the dispute heard and considered by 
an impartial fact-finding board, the implications are 
strong that the recommendations of such a _ board 
should in good grace be accepted by both parties as a 
proper basis for settling the dispute.” This comment 
was followed by a statement wherein the board said 
the act was the product of more than 60 years’ experi- 
ence in federal legislation dealing with settlement of 
railway labor disputes; and continued to say: 


“In its present form, the essence of the law is to avoid 
interruption to the nation’s railroad transportation without 
resort te force. Our nation could not afford such interrup- 
tions in 1888 and we can afford them een less in 1948. 
Every action to circumvent procedures of the law where 
an emergency threatens weakens the act and brings a wave 
of public concern regarding other procedures for prevent- 
ing interruptions to transportation § service. These 
[present] procedures cannot be disregarded indefinitely 
with impunity. Both carriers and the employees have a 
heavy responsibility under the act to exert every reasona- 
ble effort to make and maintain labor agreements and to 
settle their disputes in order to avoid any interruption to 
interstate commerce.” 


Deplores "Hurried" Mediation 


As an example of what the board considers a failure 
to meet these responsibilities in the past, the report 
referred to “an attitude on both sides to get through 
direct negotiations and mediation in a hurried and 
perfunctory manner assuming no chance of settlement 
by these procedures and hastening referral of the dis- 
pute to an emergency board.” The “past success” of 
the act was attributed by the board to labor-manage- 
ment “cooperation in reaching orderly settlements.” 
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“The board feels certain that neither side would will- 
ingly tear down the successful plan which they worked 
so long to build. Stricter and more careful observance of 
their responsibilities will serve to avoid this undesirable 
result. The board’s views on this matter are born out of 
distrust in proposals for compulsion and prohibitions in 
the field of labor relations. It is greatly to the interest of 
both carriers and employees to help make the law work 
as intended.” 


As to representation disputes, the board reported 
that such cases involving the train and engine service 
unions were “notably absent” from its docket during 
fiscal 1948. It explained that the principal disputants of 
former years were the B. of L.E. and the B. of L.F. & 
E.; but those brotherhoods “have been endeavoring to 
combine their organizations and have called a truce 
in efforts to win each other’s representation rights.” 
A similar “truce,” the board also reported, has been 
agreed upon by two other rivals of previous years— 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order 
of Railway Conductors. Meanwhile, as the report put 
it, “there was no noticeable slackening” in contests 
between American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations unions for employee- 
representation rights. 


Still Concerned About Adjustment Board 


That section of the report which dealt with activities 
of the Adjustment Board registered again N.M.B.’s 
“concern over the problems arising out of the failure 
of the First Division to make prompt awards in dis- 
putes involving train and engine service employees.” 
That division ended fiscal 1948 with 2,449 pending 
cases, which, the report pointed out, was “a three-year 
backlog of work based on the number of cases closed 
during the year.” It went on to suggest that these 
figures do not tell the “whole story,” because, “due to 
the long delays in securing awards, many cases which 
should normally be filed with the division are made 
the subject of a strike threat.” The report added that: 


“Tt is the view of the National Mediation Board that the 
carriers and brotherhoods should endeavor to agree upon 
needed changes in the division’s rules of procedure to pro- 
mote expeditious settlements. The continued inability of the 
division to keep abreast of its docket is one of the most 
serious administrative deficiencies under the act. In making 
these recommendations the Mediation Board is fully aware 
of difficulties in the way of solution of this problem. Never- 
theless, its seriousness demands the diligent efforts of both 
sides to agree upon a practicable solution. Their failure to 
agree will lead to a remedy through Congressional action.” 





“Every penny spent by the government must be paid 
for in tax revenues. The fact that each and every worker 
and consumer helps to pay the tax bill is continually camou- 
flaged by those who advocate higher and higher public 
spending. The public is led to believe that corporations 
and persons in the higher income brackets will be made 
to pay the cost. No mention is made of the fact corpora- 
tion taxes enter into the selling price of the corporation’s 
product, and that persons in higher income brackets are 
too few to pay the many costs of government. It is the 
wage earner and the consumer who pays the bulk of the 
tax bill.” 4 





Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Albany, New York 
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is Chicago & North Western, on January 3, placed 
in service a special wrecking crew car which promises 
new standards of comfort for railroad personnel en- 
gaged in picking up derailed equipment. These crews 
are often subjected to long hours of service under ad- 
verse climatic conditions, and the desirability of fur- 
nishing them with comfortable living accommodations 
while on the road has long been recognized. 

The new car, converted from an 82-ft. steel diner, is 
equipped for the purposes mentioned and will be used 
as part of equipment accompanying the recently-pur- 
chased 250-ton Bucyrus wrecker, assigned to the 
Galena and Wisconsin divisions and the Chicago termi- 
nal and located at Proviso, Ill. It is planned ultimately 
to equip all wrecking outfits on the road with similar 


cars. 
The wrecking crew car, as converted at the Chicago 














C. & N. W. CONVERTS DINER | Il 





shops of the C. & N. W. in accordance with designs 
developed by G. R. Andersen, superintendent car de- 
partment, utilizes the original kitchen without change 
except for the addition of a 40-gal. Crane hot water 
heater and a six-burner stove, both of which use pro- 
pane gas for fuel; also two overhead water storage 
tanks of 250 gal. combined capacity. Two compart- 
ments, each carrying three propane gas tanks, are lo- 
cated under the car and supply fuel for the stove and 
the hot water heater. 

Directly adjacent to the kitchen is a 19-ft. lunch 
room with horseshoe counter designed to seat 10 people 


Wreck master’s com- 
partment and office 
(right); individual crew 
members’ lockers (left) 
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Facing page—New C. & 
N. W. wrecking car con- 
verted from an 82-ft. re- 
tired dining car 


Right—Food is dispensed 
to the 10-seat horseshoe 
lunch counter through an 
opening in the kitchen 
partition 


























at one time. Food is dispensed to the counter through 
an opening in the kitchen partition. Seats of the swing- 
ing type fold under the counter when not in use. The 
lunch room also has two drop tables and individual 
drop seats for other use as needed. The floor of the 
lunch room and other parts of the car, except the 
kitchen, is covered with Terraflex plastic tile. 

Next to the lunch room, an 18-ft. 9-in. sleeping sec- 
tion with five Pullman sections—upper and lower 
berths—furnishes accommodations for 10 men. In ad- 
dition, there is an 8-ft. 8-in. roomette-type compart- 
ment for the wreck master which can also be utilized 


Interior view of the 
wrecking crew car look- 
ing over the horseshoe 
lunch counter towards 
Pullman sections 
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ER | INTO COMFORTABLE QUARTERS FOR WRECK CREW 


as an office. This end of the car is equipped with toilet 
toom, supply lockers, shower bath, four Alleghany 
steel wash basins and eight individual sealed lockers 
tor the crew. 

A Vapor No. 557 coal-fired heater furnishes hot wa- 
ter for heating the car. Electricity for lighting the car 
and operating fans is supplied from a gasoline-engine- 
driven 1-kw. generator, located in a box-tool car di- 
rectly ahead of the crew car. The only other change 
made in the car structure was closing up three windows 
on one side of the car and one window on the opposite 
side behind the locker and wash basin sections. 
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DEPRECIATION CHARGES SHOULD 


VARY WITH REPLACEMENT COSTS 


American industry, including the railroads, is inaccurately adding to 


profits amounts which really represent consumption of physical assets 





By ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 
President, Wabash 


| am informed that the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica made a cross-section survey of its members some- 
months ago which disclosed that about 80 per cent of 
those responding were not in favor of changing the 
time-honored method of accruing depreciation on the 
basis of original cost. I also note that the committee on 
accounting procedure of the American Institute of 
Accountants recently published its report recommend- 
ing no change in the present method of accruing de- 
preciation for the time being. This report, in which 17 
committee members concurred and 4 dissented, is said 
to be based on a study extending for over a year dur- 
ing which time the opinions of business executives, 
economists, and other financial experts were consid- 
ered. 

In spite of this apparent opposition by the majority 
of the accounting profession, many corporations in- 
cluding several large and successful companies have 
nevertheless issued their annual reports containing 
provisions in their income statements for substantial 
sums to compensate for the inadequate depreciation 
charges due to the inflated present-day cost of replac- 
ing worn-out plant and equipment. United States Steel, 
Sears Roebuck, Armco Steel, and Sun Oil Company, 
to mention only a few, have recognized that soaring 
replacement costs make present depreciation allow- 
ances under the law not only ridiculous, but distress- 
ing and dangerous. I have no doubt that many more 
corporations will adopt this new accounting concept 
when issuing their financial reports for the business 


year 1948. 
Dislike for Change 


In attempting to find the reason for opposition to 
recognition of increased replacement costs, I have 
concluded that there can be only one answer, that is, 
the natural dislike for change. We had an example of 
this attitude early in November when 24,000,000 Amer- 
icans expressed their fear of the consequences of a 
change. Probably many look upon this new theory as 
just another scheme to reduce corporate taxes which 
could never be “sold” to Congress, much less the ex- 
perts in the Treasury Department. Obviously, this is 
an easy way to put the problem out of mind and con- 


This article is adapted from an address presented in November, 
1948, to the St. Louis chapter of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 
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tinue on down the same old rut in the road to curtail- 
ment of operations, public financing of replacements, or 
even insolvency. 

A similar problem which business faced for many 
years in connection with: inventory profits and losses 
arising ftom price fluctuations was, for all practical 
purposes, solved when the so-called “last in—first out” 
or “LIFO” method of accounting began to be used by 
alert corporations in the Thirties. It was not long be- 
fore Congress and the Treasury Department recognized 
the sound principles of “LIFO” and it became a part 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Concerns which have 
adopted “LIFO” may figure their inventories as nearly 
as possible on replacement costs, thereby avoiding in- 
ventory profits in a rising market and providing some 
insurance against a severe loss from a general price 
drop. The selling prices of their products can more 
accurately reflect the current replacement cost ot the 
materials which went into those finished products. 
“LIFO” is not the perfect solution to the inventory 
problem but it has helped considerably those firms 
which adopted it at an early date when the rising price 
spiral began, and when prices come down again I can 
see no reason why those same firms should not be far 
better prepared to weather the storm. 

Depreciation on the basis of current costs of re- 
placement, as I see it, is a young brother to “LIFO.” 
It has a much greater opportunity to be of service to 
the world of business, as there are many concerns in 
a position to enjoy its advantages which are not the 
type of business having substantial inventory turnover, 
and, consequently, have no practical use for “older 
brother, LIFO.” 

The corporate form of doing business was developed 
many years ago when it became apparent that the 
machine age would require substantial amounts of 
capital and a continuous life. The antiquated form of 
private enterprise—that is, the individual proprietor- 
ship or partnership—centered around the personality 
and ingenuity of the individual; and if he was a 
hard worker, had good health, and inherited substan- 
tial wealth, he might look forward to a successful busi- 
ness with a span of possibly 50 years. With the intro- 
duction of inheritance taxes and personal income taxes, 
the individual form of business enterprise was, for all 
practical purposes, restricted to intrastate operations 
on a small scale. Corporations became the only form 
of business enterprise which could have a perpetual 
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life, which could raise capital by a broad sale of stock 
to small investors, or which could obtain sufficient 
credit secured not by the business ability or personality 
of the individual manager but by the security of fixed 
assets of a permanent establishment. 

The present accepted method of accruing deprecia- 
tion on the basis of original cost was not conceived to 
allow business to have permanent life—its purpose 
was merely to return the original cost over the nor- 
mal life of the asset. It is just a “‘happen-so”’ if the 
cost of replacing worn-out plant or an obsolete ma- 
chine is available in the depreciation reserve at the 
proper time. We so often do not replace in kind that 
we lose the opportunity to compare the cost of a worn- 
out asset with the present-day cost of its replacement. 
Nevertheless, it is becoming clearer every day that 
our depreciation reserve accounts are grossly inade- 
quate and that a substantial portion of yesterday’s pro- 
fit must be used for tomorrow’s replacement cost un- 
less we are willing, either to reduce operations or to 
seek new capital to cover the deficiency in the reserve 
account. 

Based on the assumption that a corporation is a 
legally conceived creature which will continue indefi- 
nitely, management has the responsibility to see that 
capital is preserved intact. It is important that this 
fundamental principle of economics be understood by 
all elements of the community—government, manage- 
ment, investors, and labor. 


Need for Venture Capital 


I agree with statements made recently by Emil 
Schram, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and others to the effect that there is a serious need for 
venture capital in our national economy. Venture capi- 
tal has almost disappeared due to the high taxes, gov- 
ernment regulation, of business, and the general feel- 
ing of instability which has prevailed since the crash 
in 1929. How may we expect to encourage more ven- 
ture capital to aid the nation’s progress if we cannot 
devise accounting principles and correct taxing statutes 
to prevent the dissipation of capital already invested? 

Unfortunately, our corporation books cannot list 
the fixed assets as so many bricks, ties, cubic feet of 
concrete or tons of finished steel rail, etc., but must con- 
vert all items to dollars. But dollars have no economic 
value except as measured by what that dollar will 
buy. But when? Yesterday? Of course not! We in the 
business world must work with today’s dollar and 
the bricks, ties, concrete and steel that dollar will 
buy today. Nevertheless, we continue to follow the old 
concepts of accounting and publish our balance sheets 
listing our fixed assets at cost, representing dollar 
values of a great span of years in the past. When we 
make up our profit and loss statements we subtract 
from our current revenues, which are today’s dollars, 
depreciation for the wear and tear of our fixed assets, 
computed on original cost—yesterday’s dollars. The 
result of adding and subtracting all these different 
kinds of dollars gives us a figure we call net income 
or profit, a substantial portion of which we must set 
aside—for we know that our reserve for replacement 
of those fixed assets used up to produce that net in- 
come is not sufficient to cover the present dollar cost. 

Our daily newspapers are filled with reports and 
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articles telling the public that 1948 corporation profits 
are double those of 1929; that big business in its greed 
to reap even greater profits is the cause of the high 
cost of living and should therefore be the target of 
more wage increase demands, another excess profits 
tax, and more federal control. The poor stockholders 
are not enjoying this alleged boom in corporate busi- 
ness. Neither the average stock market quotations nor 
the record of dividend payments is much better than 
in prewar years of 1938 to 1940. Business manage- 
ment realizes that the figures appearing beside “Net 
Income” in corporation earnings reports are falsely 
named and falsely computed. Many of these fictitious 
profits, if recomputed on a sound economic basis, mak- 
ing provision for maintaining real value, would be- 
come much smaller if they did not disappear altogether. 

The publication of corporation annual reports on the 
basis of accepted accounting practices, without foot- 
notes explaining the substantial underaccrual of de- 
preciation, is misleading to our investors, our em- 
ployees, and to the general public. The unions’ most 
successful strategy has been to lay before arbitration 
boards the financial reports of corporations, and many 
other statistics concerning comparative earnings rec- 
ords of industry over a period of years, as compared 
with the record of wages paid and the increase in the 
cost of living. 

In May of this year General Motors entered into an 
agreement with its unions affecting 225,000 employees. 
This wage contract included, among other things, a 
clause which permits a one-cent-per-hour wage ad- 
justment for each 1.14-point change in the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price Index. 
This escalator clause works both ways. There is no 
limit on the up side, but the contract provides that the 
company cannot reduce wages more than 5 cents per 
hour between now and 1950 should the cost of living 
go down. The company must get together with its 
unions every three months and examine the Consumer 
Price Index to determine the adjustment to be made in 
the wage scale. When this wage settlement was con- 
summated, union leaders hailed the agreement as proof 
that the company accepted “‘the principle that prices 
and profits are a concern of labor.” Similar formulas 
have been used to solve other labor disputes, and it is 
only reasonable to assume that with the demands for 
the “fourth round” of wage increases, which are ex- 
pected momentarily, we will be faced with additional 
arguments addressed to the relationship of current 
costs and corporation profits. If labor’s wages can be 
hitched to the economic dollar, why should not corpora- 
tion accounting and taxes likewise be so modernized? 


Inadequate Depreciation Reserve 


The inadequate depreciation reserve is an especially 
serious problem to those corporations which have sub- 
stantial blocks of stock owned by few stockholders. 
Many of these corporations are conscious of the under- 
accrual of depreciation but hesitate to set aside suff- 
cient net income in special reserves for replacement 
due to the fear that section 102—the penalty surtax 
for unreasonable accumulations of surplus—may be 
applied against them. It is my sincere hope that the 
courts, if not the Bureau of Internal Revenue, will ap- 
ply the sound principles of depreciation on the basis of 
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In a Vista Dome observation-lounge car built by the Budd 
Company for the Chesapeake & Ohio 





the economic dollar when they compare dividend dis- 
tributions with the annual additions to corporate sur- 
plus in determining whether or not a corporation is 
accumulating surplus beyond its reasonable needs. 

If we are willing to admit that the old tried-and- 
found-untrue method of depreciation on cost should 
be replaced with a brand new machine designed to 
produce annual reports and income tax returns clearly 
reflecting a true picture of operations, how can we 
construct and operate that machine? 

Depreciation computed on estimated replacement 
cost cannot immediately be adopted by regulated in- 
dustries, but there is no valid reason why non-regulated 
industries could not make appropriate additional ac- 
cruals properly identified on income statements and 
balance sheets as “reserve for asset amortization and 
replacement,” or by some other clear terminology. 
This, of course, would require reconciliations and ad- 
justments in connection with tax returns and other 
reports to governmental agencies which recognize de- 
preciation only on original cost. We should incorpor- 
ate in our annual published reports to stockholders, 
in labor dispute briefs, in applications to price con- 
trol boards or rate fixing bodies, and in advertising. 
a statement clearly explaining the inadequacy of our 
regular depreciation accruals and showing the esti- 
mated correct amount which should be accrued. We 
can reasonably estimate the amount of underaccrual 
to provide for replacement of fixed assets, as there 
are many reliable indices available to place current 
values on almost every type of depreciable asset. 

As an example, in the railroad business we have 
been regulated by the Interstate Commerce Act since 
1887 and, since 1915, have furnished the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with detailed construction cost 
data annually. From this information gathered from 
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all sections of the United States, construction cost in- 
dices are compiled and these figures are customarily 
released within a few months after the close of the 
calendar year for which submitted. Certainly, with 
proper cooperation on the part of the various rail- 
roads, the basic information could be promptly fur- 
nished periodically during the year so that the final in- 
dices would be available by February 1 following the 
close of the year, and prior to the time required for an- 
nual reports. The railroads could then readily revalue 
their property accounts on the basis of present-day 
costs. Our records fairly well record the acquisition 
date and cost of all depreciable assets, and acceptable 
indices can be worked out and applied to any type of 
asset to arrive at the present value or reproduction cost. 
For instance, a station building built in 1910 or a 
locomotive placed in service in 1925 could be valued 
today by merely computing the ratio of today’s indices 
to the indices for the time of purchase and applying 
that ratio to the original cost. 

When the I.C.C.’s 1947 construction indices were 
published, I asked our accounting department to de- 
velop for me the reproduction cost of the Wabash’s 
road and equipment property. The result of this study 
indicates that the December 31, 1947, cost of reproduc- 
tion of road property would have been 193 per cent of 
original cost, and of equipment, 158 per cent of orig- 
inal cost. On this basis, our accrual for depreciation in 
1947 should have been approximately $5% million 
instead of only $3% million accrued in the books—an 
underaccrual of $2% million! Not only did we un- 
deraccrue that $2%4 million, but we paid better than 
three-fourths of a million dollars in federal income 
and various state taxes on it besides, thereby bringing 
the total dissipation of assets for one year’s operations 
to more than $3 million. How long do you think we 
can permit this condition to continue without a most 
vigorous protest? 


Needed by Railroads 


The railroads and other regulated industries are 
especially in need of recognition by the taxing au- 
thorities of this new concept of accounting. Our rates 
are established to allow a depreciation charge based 
upon prewar costs of plant and machinery. Railroads, 
unlike the unregulated industries, cannot price their 
product so that profits will be ample to take care of 
the underaccrual of reserves to replace their depreci- 
able property. It is only fair and just that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should prescribe new 
methods of accounting to prevent the serious shrink- 
age in the capital assets of the transportation industry. 
The other arm of the government with which we have 
so many dealings, the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
should be required to recognize such I.C.C. account- 
ing by proper amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Prior to about 1942 the railroads had always held 
that their roadway property, such as bridges, shops. 
stations, and other fixed property, was constantly 
maintained to the extent that there was no deprecia- 
tion. The I.C.C. and the Internal Revenue Code recog- 
nized this principle in permitting railroads to practice 
retirement accounting, that is, taking the loss in the 
year of retirement in lieu of an annual depreciation 
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charge. Just before the beginning of the recent war, 
the railroads realized that if they were to continue the 
old practice of retirement accounting in connection 
with their roadway property they would be in the 
dangerous predicament of making few, if any, retire- 
ments, and that as a matter of fact roadway property 
did depreciate. The I.C.C., therefore, prescribed de- 
preciation accounting for roadway property, the 
changeover to be mandatory on January 1, 1943. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue permitted this change in 
the method of accounting on request of the taxpayer 
but generally required an adjustment to be made for 
past accrued depreciation of a flat 30 per cent. I be- 
lieve the railroads are generally agreed that the change 
to depreciation accounting on roadway property was a 
forward step. 

During the war, the railroads faced another serious 
accounting problem involving undermaintenance due to 
the shortage of supplies of materials and labor. They 
asked for the right to set up an accrual for this under- 
maintenance and that it be allowed as an income tax 
deduction so that they would have the funds necessary 
at the end of the war to rebuild the damage caused by 
the heavy traffic in the war years. This request was 
denied, and in lieu thereof, members of Congress stated 
that corporations should be given two years at the 
end of the war in which to carry back net operating 
losses and unused excess profits credits. As you know, 
when the excess profits tax was repealed in 1945 only 
one year of unused excess profits credit was allowed 
as a carry-back. Besides this, the materials necessary to 
restore our roadway property to the proper state of 
maintenance still continue in short supply and at 
ever-increasing costs. We are still trying to catch up 
on undermaintenance, with resulting tax benefits cur- 
rently from these expenditures of only 38 or 40 per 
cent, when the revenue from business causing this 








undermaintenance was taxed at 81 to 85% per cent. 
This undermaintenance problem has accentuated the 
need for recognition by the taxing authorities of de- 
preciation on the basis of reproduction cost. 

There have been some opponents to this new theory 
of depreciation accounting who state that if adopted 
it would cause further inflation by adding to the al- 
ready high cost of production. It seems to me that 
most unregulated businesses have anticipated the de- 
pletion of their capital in setting their present selling 
prices. 

If they have not done so they are not fulfilling 
their obligations to their investors. The fact that de- 
preciation on the economic dollar is not recognized 
for tax purposes makes it necessary for a corporation 
in establishing the selling price of an article, to add 
$1.61 for each such dollar of non-deductible wear on 
plant and equipment consumed in the production of 
that article in order still to have the dollar in reserve 
after paying the federal income tax. Obviously this 
practice is inflationary. 

The most common objection I have heard from ac- 
countants opposed to this proposed change in the 
method of accruing depreciation is that although it 
might be helpful at present during a period of inflated 
costs, it would backfire in the event of a recession 
when consistent application would require considerably 
lower depreciation charges, or even no charge at all 
where the reserve equaled or exceeded the reproduc- 
tion cost. We in the railroad business have had bitter 
experiences with depression and bankruptcy. [ would 
not object to cutting back our depreciation charges 
when our revenues and all other operating expenses 
are diminishing. Reduced depreciation charges in de- 
flationary periods would be helpful in maintaining a 
reasonable coverage of bond interest and other fixed 
charges. 





DIESEL IN PAPER MILL SERVICE 


Gost data developed by the Southland Paper Mills, 
of Herty, Texas, indicate that its fuel savings on one 
Diesel-electric locomotive will approach $10,000 in its 
first year of operation. The estimate is based on 
operations to date of the General Electric 45-ton in- 
dustrial switcher that replaced a 40-year old sawmill 
logging steamer in December, 1947. Officials of the 
company say that, at this rate, the unit will pay for 
itself in about 2% years. 

When purchasing the unit, the prospective users 
estimated that savings would be about $15 per day. 
They have discovered that after six months this amount 
has been more than doubled. In addition to the cut in 


expenses, according to General Manager W. L. 


McHale, it is a relief to be rid of the fire hazard from 
the old steam locomotive where so much 
paper and lumber is being handled. 

The unit hauls the required 15-car load easily and, 
on occasion, has pulled as many as thirty 84-ton cars. 
There are 2% miles of track inside the plant, with .5 
per cent grades and 6-deg. curves. 


valuable 
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The Southland Paper Mill’s 45-ton G.E. switching locomotive 
at work in the wood yard 
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of Towmotor exhibit showing engine of fork truck in foreground 


Lef:—Electric Industrial Truck Assn. exhibit, with C. F. Kells, managing director, operating model electric fork truck. Right—View 








RAILROADERS SEE MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 


$5 million of equipment of all types on display at Philadelphia's 


Convention Hall—Rates on pallets discused by Carpi and others 


Aside irom the cost-cutting equipment displayed at the 
third Materials Handling Exposition, sponsored jointly 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Materials Handling Institute and held at the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Convention Hall, January 10-14, the fea- 
ture of paramount interest to the many attending rail- 
road men was the discussion of palletized shipping, 
including rates on pallets under load and on empty 
return. Taking part in this discussion were Fred Carpi, 
vice-president, traffic, Pennsylvania; Neil Loney, in- 
dustrial. consultant, Detroit, Mich.; W. F. White, en- 
gineer, Great Southern Trucking Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and J. W. Milliken, associate editor, Railway 
Age, New York. 

By this time most directly concerned railroaders are 
probably familiar with industry’s various recommenda- 
tions for rates on pallets, in order to make pallet 
shipping economically feasible, such as the 1,000-Ib. 
dunnage allowance on the going or loaded trip, a rate 
of 27% per cent of first class any quantity, on pallets 
being returned empty, etc. Mr. Carpi, in his paper, 
told his listeners that as yet industry had not proved 
that the carriers would eventually profit by making 
such concessions, although 27% per cent of first class, 
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36,000-Ilb. carload minimum, had been granted on 
pallets returning empty to owner. Improved turnaround 
time of cars, increased load per car, and reduction in 
loss and damage, through the use of pallets, were, he 
said, still only talk. The request for the dunnage allow- 
ance was based, he said, on the false conception of 
“pallets as being dunnage. Dunnage is the blocking 
and bracing placed in cars, such as in the doorway 
section, to prevent shifting of the load in transit. Dun- 
nage has no relation to the individual packaging. .. . 
After all, a palletized shipment still requires adequate 
blocking and bracing to prevent shifting and resulting 
damage in transit, such as is required with any other 
type of shipping unit.” Furthermore, the dunnage al- 
lowance would produce serious discrimination between 
shippers, Mr. Carpi declared, for “If dunnage allow- 
ances were extended to include pallets, the shipper not 
interested in palletization would have justifiable claim 
to similar weight allowances on the crates, barrels or 
boxes which are utilized by him as individual shipping 
units. . . . Shippers have always paid freight charges 
on all types of shipping packages, including everything 
which comprises the individual shipping unit, and the 
rate levels reflect this established procedure. Conces- 
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Left—Whiting booth featuring electric chain hoists. Right—Hyster at Philadelphia. Fork truck with load grab device for handling 


unit loads without pallet 

















sions would quickly eliminate this accepted practice 
and result in serious loss of revenue. The carriers just 
cannot afford the consequences.” 

As to the rates on return of pallets, Mr. Carpi said 
that there had been a recent request to provide rates 
on small quantities (l.c.l.) of empty pallets at 25 per 
cent, of first class. The carriers are “considering sub- 
stitute suggestions more in keeping with the realities 
of the situation,” he said. Further concessions (below 
27% per cent of first class), he continued, might result 
also in a breakdown of the rate fabric applicable to 
lumber and lumber articles. 


More Study Needed 


Mr. Carpi suggested that there were several possibili- 
ties for avoiding or minimizing the return of empty pal- 
lets, namely the so-called expendable pallet and the pallet 
pool plan through which shippers and receivers would 
interchange pallets so as to minimize their move- 
ment, “in somewhat the same manner as the railroads 
distribute and interchange their car supply.” Mr. Carpi 
concluded by saying that the rail carriers would con- 
tinue their study of this problem, “For it is keenly 
realized that any development which tends to reduce 
handling costs indirectly benefits the carriers.” 

Mr. White, while admitting that movement of unit 
loaded freight would mean handling savings for the 
highway carriers as well as for the shipper and con- 
signee, said that this would bring up problems of rates 
and return or exchange of pallets, “as well as certain 
adjustment of rates to warrant the shipper’s coopera- 
tion in the program.” 

Mr. Milliken, in his paper, said it was his opinion 
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that there had been too much talk and not enough work 
on this subject. Therefore, he felt that no one knew 
what economies might accrue to the carriers if they 
granted some of the rate concessions that shippers 
were asking. By asking for the 1,000-lb. dunnage al- 
lowance on, pallets under load, he said, shippers were 
asking the carriers to perform work for which they 
would get no direct reimbursement. “How much work? 
There is, I think, no definite answer at present,’ Mr. 
Milliken continued, “but let us assume that one au- 
thority was correct in his estimate that in 1948 8,- 
325,000 cars of freight could have been palletized. 
Therefore, in that year, if the railroads had allowed 
the 1,000-lb. dunnage allowance some shippers are 
seeking, they would have performed the work neces- 
sary to haul 4,162,500 tons with no direct reimburse- 
ment. Today the average load per car is about 36 tons. 
At that rate you would be asking them to haul 115,625 
carloads of materials for nothing, or handle 1,156 
hundred-car trains. Now if those 4,162,500 tons had 
been rated at an average as low as 30 cents per cwt. 
they would have yielded $24,975,000. That’s equal to 
four times the net profit the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
expects to make for its 1948 operations. Do you wonder ° 
that the railroads are thinking twice before jumping ?” 

Mr. Milliken went on to say that his observations 
had led him to believe that there might be advantages 
of a very substantial nature which would come to the 
railroads if, in conjunction with some rate concessions, 
higher minimum carload weights were made mandatory 
on palletized freight and a heavy demurrage charge 
were made which would begin at the end of 24 hours 
after constructive placement when palletized freight 
was loaded or unloaded. These might insure the heavier 
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Redesigned “Clarkat’’ tractor on display at Clark booth 


load per car and some of that faster turnaround time 
that shippers had told the carriers would mean money 
in their pockets. As to loss and damage decreasing if 
pallets were used more widely, he said, the possibilities 
were good, but study was needed before any very defi- 
nite information could be obtained. All in all, Mr. 
Milliken said, the possibilities for the carriers were 
good, and he called for a full-time joint carrier-shipper 
committee to study this problem, and suggested the 
railroads’ stores departments as a laboratory in which 
to begin the committee’s work. He closed by suggesting 
that more thought be given to the use of the unit load 
without the pallet, which “has been badly neglected 
and offers many possibilities.” 


Pallet Pays Both Parties 


An interesting sidelight on this question of rates on 
pallets came in the address of E. F, Gibian, chief in- 
dustrial engineer, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 





Part of Yale exhibit showing new gasoline lift truck 
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Ohio. Mr. Gibian said that his company was now 
shipping valves to the Pontiac Motor division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in collapsible box pallets. 
These pallets make about 30 round trips before being 
worn out, and despite the fact that Thompson pays 
return freight on them the pallet cost per 1,000 valves 
shipped was only $.575 as against the former carton 
cost of $.92 per thousand. Pontiac, the speaker said, 
had agreed to accept the higher freight charge on the 
valves ($.21 per 1,000 valves) because decreased 
handling costs and the elimination of special racks at 
the engine assembly line more than made up for the 
increase in shipping charges. 

Mr. Loney, while not dwelling on the rate question, 
suggested that some changes in freighthouses would 
more than pay for themselves, much as certain types 
of motive power once thought to be impractical had 
done. It was his idea that some of the money now being 
spent for new cars could better be spent for improving 
freighthouse facilities. Mr. Loney said further that in 
his opinion at least 20 per cent of I.c.l. freight could 
be palletized and suggested that the carriers rent pallets 
to shippers to encourage this. By doing so, the speaker 
continued, the railroads might get a lot of present day 
express traffic out of passenger stations and off pas- 
senger trains. 

Bulk handling, as well as the handling of 1.c.1., also 
came under discussion. L. O. Millard, assistant sales 
manager, Link-Belt Company, Chicago, told his audi- 
ence that the grain car unloader had helped to solve 
the problems of manpower and car shortages, since 
with this device it was possible for one man to unload 
10 cars per hour. He said that this device was being 
considered for unloading other free-flowing materials 
where covered hopper cars were not readily available. 
Still to be designed, however, Mr. Millard asserted, 
was a rotary car dumper to handle 10 railroad cars 
simultaneously, just as dumpers now in use in mines 
handle 10 mine cars at a time. 


Safety Features Stressed 


Mechanical handling equipment, while extremely 
useful, has created safety problems peculiar to it, stated 
D. M. Rush, manager, central planning department, 
Ansco Division, General Aniline & Film Corp. Thus, 
safety must be taken into account in planning for the 
installation of mechanical handling equipment, includ- 
ing such questions as floor loads, ceiling clearances 
and whether or not gasoline-engine-powered equipment 
could operate in certain areas. Lighting also plays an 
important part in safe operation of industrial trucks, 
according to A. A. Brainerd, illuminating engineer, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, and in addition makes 
possible increased economy of floor space, since opera- 
tors can maneuver with precision. 

Many railroad men were among the approximately 


17,500 persons attending the show. Included among 


them was the materials handling committee of the 
Purchases and Stores Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. Much interest was shown in 
many new items, such as the Yale gas fork truck, the 
Mercury 1-ton electric burden carrier and the fork 
truck attachments, displayed by all the truck manu- 
facturers, which will pick up unit loads without the 
use of pallet or strapping material. 
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FREIGHT WORK DONE BY DIESELS VARIES WIDELY 


Range on large roads from 94.95 per cent of total to none shown in latest is- 
sue of 1.C.C. bureau's "Monthly Comment"; other articles on working-capi- 
tal position of Class | roads, shifts in preponderance of traffic by direction, 
and prospective yield from Ex Parte 168 interim freight-rate increase 


P scuesins of total freight-service gross ton-miles 
handled by Diesel-electric locomotives on 36 “large 
steam railways” during the first 10 months of 1948 
ranged from 94.95 per cent on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
to zero on the Illinois Central and Norfolk & Western. 
The comparison, covering railroads with 1947 operat- 
ing revenues above $50 million, was made by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the latest issue of 
its “Monthly Comment.” 

It was part of an article in which the bureau dis- 
cussed the railroads’ showing during last year’s first 
10 months as measured by “indicators of operating 
efficiency in freight service.” Other articles covered the 
net working capital position of Class I roads as of 
October 31, 1948; shifts in the preponderance of rail 
traffic by direction; and the estimated yield from the 
freight rate increase authorized by the commission ‘n 
its December 29, 1948, report on the interim-relief 
phase of the Ex Parte 168 proceeding. 

The latter was given first place in the “Comment,” 
and it put the over-all average increase at 5.2 per 
cent, as did the article reporting the decision in the 
Railway Age of January 8, page 242. Like the notice 
issued with the decision by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel, the “Comment” put the estimated annual yield 
at $425 million. By territories, it estimated that the 
increase will average 5.8 per cent in the Eastern dis- 
trict and Pocahontas and Southern regions, and 4.2 
per cent in the Western district. It went on to calculate 
that, with these additions, cumulative percentage !n- 
creases since June 30, 1948, are as follows: Eastern 
district, 55.6 per cent; Pocahontas region, 47.1 per 
cent; Southern region, 52.6 per cent; Western district, 
47.4 per cent; and United States, 51.7 per cent. “These 
estimates,” the bureau explained, “are based upon the 
assumption that intrastate increases have yand will 
follow the same pattern as the‘interstate.” 


Freight Work Done by Diesels 


As to the..proportion of freight-service gross ton- 
miles handled by Diesel-electric locomotives in last 
year’s first 19 months, the comparisons included terri- 
torial figuresas well as those for the 36 large roads. 
The territorial figures showed that the Diesel propor- 
tion was highest, and almost the same, in the Western 
district and Southern region — 26 per cent and 25.99 
per cent, respectively. The Pocahontas region was 
lowest with 0.07 per cent; the Eastern district figue 
was 15.32 percent, while the average-for all districts 
was 20.37 per cent. ae eae 


t.. 
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The bureau set these figures up alongside others 
which compared the  gross-ton-miles-per-train-hour 
performance in last year’s first 10 months with that 
of the like 1940 period. The percentages by which the 
1948 performance was better than that of 1940 were 
7.7 per cent in the Eastern district, 8.3 per cent in the 
Pocahontas region, 23 per cent in the Southern region, 
and 26.2 per cent in the Western district. “However,” 
the bureau said, “it should not be inferred from the 
foregoing that the improvement in freight train per- 
formance in 1948 over 1940 was due entirely to Diesel 
operations, although such operations were no doubt an 
important contributing factor to the overall improve- 
ment shown.” 

In the latter connection the bureau called attention 
to other figures in the article which compared gross- 
ton-mile-per train-hour performances of Diesel-electric 
and steam locomotives in the 1948 period. The country- 
wide average for Diesel-electrics was 64,905 as com- 
pared with 35,939 for steam locomotives. The terri- 
torial range of the Diesel figures was from 55,537 in 
the Eastern district to 71,854 in the Western district, 
no figure having been shown for the Pocahontas region 
because Diesel-electric operations there are “negligi- 
ble.” The range for steam locomotives was from 28,756 
in the Southern region to 56,096 in the Pocahontas 
region, 


Diesels Improved 1948 Performance 


Pointing out that 98 per cent of the gross ton-miles 
were produced by steam locomotives in 1940, when 
train hours were not reported by type of motive power, 
the bureau made these further observations: 

“In that year, the overall average gross ton-miles per 
train hour was 33,859, as compared with an average of 35,- 
939 for steam locomotive trains in the same period of 1948, 
or an increase of 6.1 per cent. However, the 1948 average 
for all freight trains, including those hauled by Diesels, 
was 39,782, or 17.5 per cent above that of 1940. Attention 
is also called to the fact that for all classes of freight 
trains combined the average train load (net ton-miles per 
train-mile) increased from 850 tons in the 1940 period to 
1,181 tons in 1948 or 39 per cent, while the average train 
speed declined but slightly from 16.7 to 16.1 miles per hour.” 

In its comment on comparative showings of the 36 
roads, the bureau called attention to the fact that all 
except the New York Central and Pennsylvania had 
increases in average gross ton-miles per train-hour in 
1948 over 1940. The 1948 figures for the N.Y.C. and 
P.R.R. were down 0.8 per cent and 1.1 per cent, re- 
spectively. Proportions of total gross ton-miles handled 
by Diesel-electrics on those two roads in the 1948 












period were, in turn, 9.39 per cent and 8.44 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the increases over 1940 on the other 34 
large roads ranged from 1.9 per cent for the Louisville 
& Nashville to 64.4 per cent for the G.M.&O., and only 
eight of the increases were less than 10 per cent. In 
the latter connection the bureau suggested that the 
increases of 8.5 per cent and 8.6 per cent shown by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and N. & W., respectively, were 
“appreciable,” because of “the nature of their traffic 
and operations.” 


Good Showings for Steam Locomotives 


The bureau also noted that: 

“Most of the roads which handled a considerable pro- 
portion of their freight traffic with Diesel locomotives in 
the 1948 period show rather large increases in the average 
number of gross ton-miles per train-hour over that of 
1940 but the percentages of increase varied greatly. How- 
ever, in the case of several roads which handled only small 
proportions or none of their traffic with Diesels the in- 
creases in the averages were also large. This is particu- 
larly true of the Delaware & Hudson; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis; Illinois Central; and the Texas & New 
Orleans. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, which had the largest 
increase in the average number of gross ton-miles per 
train-hour (64.4 per cent), handled about 95 per cent of 
its traffic with Diesels. On the other hand, the Delaware 
& Hudson had the second largest increase in the average 
(60.9 per cent) but only 2.83 per cent of its gross ton-miles 
were produced by Diesels.” 

Of last year’s showing generally this article noted 
that “significant operating averages reflecting freight- 
train performance . . . were all higher in the 1948 
period than in 1947 or 1944 (the year of peak war 
traffic).” It added, however, that “two important in- 
dicators of equipment utilization, ‘car miles per freight 
car day’ and ‘net ton-miles per freight car day,’ were 
not as favorable as in 1944 or 1947.” 

The article on working capital presented figures 
showing that for Class I roads as a whole, the “quick 
assets” (cash and temporary cash investments) de- 
clined from $2,022.5 million as of October 31, 1947, to 
$2,004.7 as of October 31, 1948, a drop of 0.9 per cent. 
The decrease of $17.8 million was a composite of in- 
creases and decreases in the districts and regions as 
follows: Eastern district, increase of $70 million; 
Pocahontas region, decrease of $38.2 million; Southern 
region, increase of $47.9 million; Western district, de- 
crease of $97.5 million. Much of the Western-district 
decrease was due to debt maturities liquidated late in 
1947, the bureau explained. 

On October 31 in both 1947 and 1948, the “quick 
assets” exceeded the current liabilities in the South- 
ern region and Western district, although the per- 
centages of coverage on the 1948 date were down, 
respectively, from 113.9 to 113.7 and from 124.2 to 
101.7. On neither of the two dates did the “quick 
assets” of Eastern-district or Pocahontas-region roads 
equal their current liabilities. In the Pocahontas region 
the percentage of coverage dropped from 91.3 in 1947 
to 56.9 in 1948; the Eastern-district percentage rose 
fractionally, from 79.1 to 80. 

Meanwhile the “net corporate working capital” 
(total current assets less total current liabilities) for 
all Class I roads dropped from $1,696.8 million on 
October 31, 1947, to $1,624.3 million on the correspond- 
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ing date in 1948, a decline of 4.3 per cent. The latter 
was the composite result of increases of 8.7 per cent 
in the Eastern district and 13.7 per cent in the Souti- 
ern region and declines of 11.1 per cent in the Western 
district and 46.5 per cent in the Pocahontas region. 
The net working capital, excluding materials and sup- 
plies, for the roads as a whole dropped in the one- 
year period from $948.5 million to $788.8 million, or 
16.8 per cent. Here again, however, the October 31, 
1948, figures for the Eastern district and Southern 
region were higher than those of 1947, the respective 
increases being 8.7 per cent and 15.6 per cent. The 
decline in the Western district was 24.9 per cent while 
the Pocahontas roads, on October 31, 1948, had a net 
deficit of nearly $10 million for this item of net work- 
ing capital, excluding materials and supplies. That 
compared with a black figure of $43,298,000 as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1947. 

The shifts in preponderance of rail traffic by direc- 
tion were indicated by an analysis of data showing, 
for the years 1939 to 1947, inclusive, and the first 10 
months of 1948, the per cent eastbound (including 
northbound) of total loaded freight car-miles. The bur- 
eau’s comment on the data’s showing included the 
following : 

“In the years 1942-1944 war conditions accentuated the 
preponderance of eastbound traffic on railways in the East 
and South but during the years 1943-1945 the Western- 
district carriers were able to load formerly empty west- 
bound cars to such an extent that the proportions of east- 
bound to total loaded car-miles dropped considerably below 
the pre-war level and reached a low point of 50.4 per cent 
for the period in the year 1945. In the post-war years... 
the percentages of eastbound traffic for the Eastern district 
and Southern region tended to hold at about the same or 
a somewhat lower level than in the pre-war years. For 
the Pocahontas roads, however, such percentages rose from 
45.1 per cent in both 1939 and 1940 to 51.9 per cent in 
1947, and dropped to 49.3 in the first 10 months of 1948. 
The proportion of eastbound traffic in the Western district 
dropped from over 57 per cent in 1939 and 1940 to 54 in 
1946, and continued at 54.4 in both the year 1947 and the 
first 10 months of 1946.” 








One of five 4-6-4 locomotives with Franklin Type B rotary-cam 
poppet valve gears built for the Chesapeake & Ohio by Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 
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DUPLEX FUEL FILTER 


A duplex filter, trade-named Micro- 
Klean, has been designed especially for 
Diesel-engine fuel service by the Cuno 
Engineering Corporation, Meriden, 
Conn. The filter has a special three- 
way changeover valve in the head, al- 
lowing operation of either half sepa- 
rately or both together, and is suitable 
for engines from 500 hp. to 2,000 hp. 

Pipe connections are placed in the 
center of the unit so that the filter can 
be mounted on either the right or left 
side. Sufficient room is provided be- 
tween inlet and outlet connections to 
swing a street elbow in one connection 
after a straight tube fitting is in place 
in the otuer. 





The Cuno Micro-Klean duplex filter 





ADJUSTABLE RAMP FOR 
LOADING DOCKS 


A movable loading ramp, designed to 
adjust to the varying heights of motor 
truck floors above or below dock level, 
has been introduced by the Rotary Lift 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. The device, 
known as “Leva-Dock,” is a hinged 
platform, the movable end of which is 
normally flush with the front of the 
loading dock. A hydraulic jack beneath 
the platform permits its front end to be 
raised or lowered to compensate for 
the difference between the height of the 
dock and the truck bed. The gap be- 
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NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS OF THE MANUFACTURERS 





The Leva-Dock adjusts to the varying levels of motor truck floors 


tween the Leva-Dock and the motor 
truck is bridged by a hinged throwover 
plate. 

The hydraulic jack can be operated 
by air pressure or by an electric power 
unit. Controls for the air operation con- 
sist of an air-oil pressure tank, a hand- 
operated oil control valve, and an air 
valve. 

After a truck is backed into position, 
the air and oil valves are opened, al- 
lowing the platform supporting arms to 
rest on the truck floor. While the oil 
valve is left open, the hydraulic system 
remains open, and the front of the 





In the final step in the installation of 
the Alcolid, the tab is bent over the square 
head of the assembly pin to lock the pin 
against longitudinal movement and to pre- 
vent rotation and elongation of the pin 
holes 


platform will raise or lower auto- 
matically according to the load on the 
truck. When an electric power unit is 
used, a single valve, combining the 
functions of a motor starter, up-valve 
and lowering valve, achieves the same 
results as does air operation. The man- 
ufacturer states that a single power 
unit will operate as many as 10 Leva- 
Docks if they are located within a 
range of 60 ft. of the unit. 

When the adjustable ramp is not in 
use, it is positioned level with the rest 
of the dock, permitting an uninterrupted 
flow of cross traffic. 





LIFETIME 
JOURNAL BOX LID 


Less out-of-service time for freight 
cars and substantial savings in main- 
tenance costs are promised railroads by 
the use of a journal-box lid claimed 


by its manufacturer — American Loco- 
motive Company’s Railway Steel Spring 
Division, Latrobe, Pa. — never to need 


replacement. Known as the Alcolid and 
certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, this product is designed 
to prevent the entrance of impurities 
into the journal box allowed by loose 
or ill-fitting lids. There is no hood to 
come off, and no eyes to break off; 
pin-hole elongation or binding of the 
lug cam are said to be impossible. 
Installation of the Alcolid can be 
made to new or old cars. It is per- 
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formed in three steps. The holes in the 
lid are alined with holes in the box, 
and the retaining pin is inserted. The 
second step is to push the lid down 
enough to put the spring under pressure 
and then withdraw the shipping pin, 
which is discarded. The third and final 
step is to push the lid all the way down 
and bend the flanged hood ear in place. 

Once installed, the Alcolid is said to 
be free of vibration. A torsional spring 
exerting a 50-lb. pressure keeps the lid 
permanently sealed against the box face. 
The square-headed retaining pin is held 
securely in place by a flanged hood ear 


bent over the pin head. Locked against ° 


longitudinal movement, the pin cannot 
rotate, and becomes an integral part of 
the lid. A feature of the lid is the roller 
mounted on the lid ‘spring which forms 
a roller bearing’ to aid in easy opening 
and to prevent wear and consequent 
binding on the lug cam of the journal 
box. 





VAPOR OK-4625 
STEAM GENERATOR 


The Type OkK-4625- steam genera- 
tor for Diesel locomotives, recently an- 
nounced by the Vapor Heating Corpo- 
ration, Chicago is a compact unit de- 
signed to give increased capacity, re- 
liability and flexibility in supplying the 
large amounts of steam required for 
heating long passenger trains. under ex- 
treme winter conditions, and for cool- 
ing these trains in summer when steam- 
jet air-conditioning equipment is  in- 
stalled. 





Vapor OK-4625 steam generator as set 
up for display and test purposes at the 
Chicago plant 
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Utilizing Intensi-Fired combustion 
and various other improvements, this 
generator is said to produce 2,500 Ib. 
of 99 per cent quality steam per hour at 
81.2 per cent generator efficiency and 
with 20 per cent overload capacity. This 
is about twice the capacity of the pres- 
ent Vapor 1,600-lb. steam generator, 
but the floor space required is practic- 
ally the same. 

The relatively small size of this gen- 
erator will permit installing dual units 
to secure a capacity of 5,000 Ib. per hr. 
when required and give added reli- 
ability in service. The controls have 
been simplified and largely concentrated 
in a cabinet at the front of the genera- 
tor for more convenient adjustment of 
controls and also for greater flexibility 
in locating the unit in the locomotive. 
This design permits full steam pressure 
to be obtained within two minutes from 
a cold start. 

The basic construction of the Vapor 
OK-4625 unit is similar to that of pre-- 
ious models. It is a coil-type steam gen- 
erator with patented stagger-coiled as- 
semblies properly compensated for ex- 
pansion and designed to split into nar- 
row films the combustion gases which 
flow in opposite direction to the course 
of water through the coils. The heat 
release is 1,000,000 B.t.u. per cu. ft. of 
combustion space and the fire pot is air 
cooled to permit delivery of a large 
amount of heat from the burner noz- 
zles. The small quantity of steam and 
water in the coils makes it practically 
impossible to have a steam explosion. 

There are over 500 ft. of steel tub- 
ing with 170 sq. ft. of exterior surface 
in the inner, intermediate and outer 
coils of this generator. A fourth econo- 
mizer coil with about 59 ft. of tubing 
and 15 sq. ft. of surface area has been 
added which is located in the path of 
the exhaust gases as they enter the 
stack and reduces stack temperature to 
about 550 deg. F., thus increasing the 
efficiency. This short coil, replaceable 
with comparative ease, takes the main 
internal oxidation attack of heated wa- 
ter at the inlet and eliminates the exter- 
nal corrosion formerly caused by acids 
resulting from contact of exhaust gases 
with sweating on the outer coil. 

A more efficient and hotter fire for 
steam generation is secured by the In- 
tensi-Fired. combustion which consists 
mainly of offsetting the blower so that 
air enters the firepot in a tangential di- 
rection. This gives a swirling action 
which assures better mixing of fuel and 
air and also more rapid transfer of heat 
to the coils. This generator operates at 
a lower stack temperature and higher 
oil efficiency than previous Vapor mod- 
els. The pump runs at 900 r.p.m., com- 
pared with 1,200 to 1,600 r.p.m. former- 
ly required. The back pressure in the 
feedwater is reduced 20 per cent. 





Control cabinet at the front of the steam 
generator with doors open to show interior 
equipment 


The controls are arranged for maxi- 
mum efficiency, self-drainage and avail- 
ability. A single electric motor operates 
the fuel and water pumps, blower and 
ignition system. The Vapor-Servo con- 
trol, hydraulically operated, properly 
proportions the air delivery and the oil 
with the amount of water needed to 
satisfy the steam demand: All valves are 
fitted with identifying handles, those 
normally closed being round and those 
open being cross-type. 

The generator is protected against 
superheat by a steam-temperature limit 
control. An air transformer filters air 
to the fuel-nozzle “line¥, An. electric 
switch is built into the regtilattr, for cy- 
cling the generator on when “demand 
necessitates. The fire is adjusted «to 
evaporate all but 10. per cent of water 
flowing through the coils. Sludge 
formed by water treatment settles to 
the bottom of a separator and is pe- 
riodically blown to the ground. 

The power consumption is minimized, 
being 2 amp. per 100 lb. of evaporation, 
total load. The motor is a motor con- 
verter which drives the blower, water 
pump, fuel pump and also has slip rings 
built in for the ignition transformer. 
The gauge panel is visible from all 
angles. Only one 75-volt electric bulb 
is needed to light the controls and 
gauges. 

The electric control panel consists of 
two heavy-duty relays for starting aud 
running sequence. An alarm relay and 
a time-delay relay are provided in case 
the fuel supply, air supply or ignition 
should fail. A resistor permits motor 
voltage adjustment to that used ‘y 
various Diesel locomotive builders. 1 ¢ 
electric control panel is hinged so tit 
it may be swung out of the way when 
removing the main motor and r 
greater accessibility in servicing. 
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Shippers “Set Home Signal’’ 
For Railroads, Says Faricy 


Tells Atlantic Board better service 
requires more investment funds 


“You are the men... who have the 
final say as to what sort of railroads 
you are to have—and you will decide it 
by the amount of your everyday use of 
transportation services,’ William T. 
Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, told the Atlantic 
States Skippers Advisory Board and 
the Traffic Club of New York at the 
board’s silver anniversary dinner in 
New York on January 13. 

Mr. Faricy, whose address high- 
lighted the board’s two-day meeting, 
first rev"tewed the physical and finan- 
cial condition of the railroads in 1922, 
three and one-half years after the end 
of World War I, when “there was am- 
ple ground for pessimism as to what the 
future might hold.” Pointing out that 
the picture today is “far better than 
the one which confronted the railroad 
man looking ahead from the same point 
of time after the first World War,” 
Mr. Faricy ascribed the difference to re- 
search and invention and the investment 
of vast sums of money, to produce gains 
in efficiency, lower costs, better service 
and greater adequacy and dependability 
—benefits shared by all groups except 
“the investors whose funds made them 
possible.” 

“But the signals ahead,” Mr. Faricy 
continued, “are not all clear. The first 
signal—the one at the entrance to the 
road to improvement—is clear green. It 
signals us that we enter on that road 
confident that efficiency will continue 
to step up. . . . that there will be con- 
tinued improvement in railroad efficien- 
cy and service. 

“But after the first green light, the 
Next signal is one of caution. This 
signal has to do with inescapable costs.” 
In this connection, Mr. Faricy stated 
that wages and payroll taxes, which to- 
gether account for 61 per cent of all 
operating costs, are 86 per cent higher 
in 1949 than in 1939; that prices of 
materials, supplies and fuel, which ab- 
sor> 30 per cent of all operating ex- 
penses, average 118 per cent higher to- 
day than before the war, and that taxes, 
the third largest item of expense, are 
177 per cent greater than in 1939. 
“With no cushion of previous profits 
or which to fall back, the railroads have 
had to meet the rise in these elements 
ce: costs through handling a volume 
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GENERAL NEWS 


business at record efficiency, and 
through increases in rates,” he said. 

“To continue to handle business with 
ever greater efficiency,” he added, “calls 
for continued investment and even en- 
larged investment in improved facilities 
—and there are caution signals ahead as 
to whether we can count on finding that 
increased investment. Railroad invest- 
ment, like investment in the businesses 
of most of you, depends upon the pros- 
pect of earning reasonable profits. And 
the indications of the signals on that are 
not yet clear. 

“In still another aspect, the signals 
ahead say caution—and the railroads 
are proceeding cautiously and only as 
necessity compels. This is in the mat- 
ter of increasing freight rates to meet 
rising costs. The rise in the general 
level of prices began long before the 
increase in freight rates. . . . Today, 
with freight rates up 52 per cent, the 
level of commodity prices is up more 
than 100 per cent. The ratio of 
freight rates to wholesale prices at des- 
tination of commodities transported by 
rail has been lower than any time since 
the I. C. C’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics has been keeping figures on the 
subject.” 

“The railroad man can do much 





ST. LOUIS AS A WORLD PORT ? ? ? 


After days of delay due to low water in 
the Mississippi river; the sending of an army 
boat to dredge a channel; transferring in 
mid-stream 160 tons of its 900-ton cargo of 
scrap steel to lighten its load, ‘the ship 
Angele Higgins, which left Cuba December 
9, finally docked at the St. Louis wharf De- 
cember 25. 

The event has been hailed as marking the 
establishment of St. Louis as a “world 
port.” So what! Has St. Louis been denied 
any of the products from the four corners of 
the world because of lack of transportation? 
No! Will the “man on the street’ in St. 
Louis buy these products any cheaper sim- 
ply because they arrive by boat? Again— 
No! 

The shipping company is reported in the 
press as saying they hoped to establish a 
rate 10 per cent lower than rail. They may 
be able to do this if the channel is kept 
sufficiently deep at your—the taxpayers— 
expense, but what benefit will you get for 
your money? Will your new home be less 
costly because the steel scrap processed into 
finished product moved by boat instead of 
Mo. Pac. faster rail service New Orleans to 
St. Louis? You know the answer—It is NO. 
—Missouri Pacific Lines ‘News Reel’ 









about determining the signals which in- 
dicate increasing efficiency and improv- 
ing service, if the funds are available 
for investment in improvements. The 
railroad man can... at least propose 
a rate structure adequate to meet costs. 

‘But,” Mr. Faricy concluded, “there 
is one more signal ahead—and that is 
not one the railroad man can control. 
The people who will really set the home 
signal will not be railroad men, or even 
the public regulatory bodies who con- 
trol railroad rates. They will be the 
patrons of the railroads—their custom- 
ers—and especially the men who direct 
the movement of the great tides of 
freight traffic of the country.” 


Shepherd Urges “Dynamic” Thinking 


Warner B. Shepherd, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., general traffic manager of the Alu- 
minum Company of America, and presi- 
dent’ of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, in an in- 
formal talk at the January 14 business 
meeting, urged all members of the 
board to use their contacts and influence 
to get people to thinking “dynamically, 
not statically,’ about the danger of 
socialization, “first of the railroads, and 
then of all other industry.” He also 
warned that if shipper recommendations 
for the end of the so-called heavy load- 
ing orders are adopted, the skippers 
will have to prove by their subsequent 
actions that the recommendation was 
justified; and suggested that freight 
claim prevention meetings be enlarged 
to include more of the men “who actu- 
ally load and handle cars.” 

C. R. Megee, vice-chairman of ‘the 
Car:Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, reported a net 
total 1948 gain in railroad car owner- 
ship of about 23,000 cars, mostly box 
and hopper cars. Mr. Megee added, 
however, that: ownership of “urgently 
needed” gondolas and flat cars is about 
10,000 less than a year ago, and that 
there has been a loss of “about 4,000” 
stock and refrigerator cars. With res- 
pect to 1949, he stated that “the growth 
in freight car population will at best 
be slow. ... We cannot afford to be at 
all complacent about the car supply. 
... There will doubtless ‘be shortages 
of certain types.” At the same time, Mr. 
Megee emphasized that “Every effort 
is being made to improve the quality of 
service. ... The railroads are not hold- 
ing back on the necessary program of 
expansion.” © 

Carloadings in the board’s territory 
during the first three months of 1949 
are expected to total 1,082,719, an in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent over actual load- 
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ings for the first quarter of 1948. Car 
supply and operating conditions in the 
territory are generally good at this 
time, according to G. C. Randall, New 
York district manager of the A. A. R.’s 
Car Service Division. 

R. F. Hogan, Philadelphia, Pa., traf- 
fic manager of the Warner Company 
and retiring president of the board, pre- 
sided at the business sessions, while J. 
A. Quinlan, of New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the ‘St. Regis Paper Company, 
and retiring executive committee chair- 
man, acted as toastmaster at the sil- 
ver anniversary dinner, which was at- 
tended by presidents or chief executives 
of most of the railroads in the board’s 
territory. C. J. Goodyear, a past presi- 
dent of the board and of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, reviewed the Atlantic Board’s 
25-year history at the dinner. 

New officers of the board are: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Pratt, New York, general 
trafic manager, Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America; vice-presidents, W. 
W. Weller, Newark, N. J., eastern zone 
trafic manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, and R. E. Covey, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., traffic manager, Sylvania di- 
vision, American Viscose Corporation; 
and general! secretary, C. B. Roeder, 
New York, general traffic manager, 
American Home _ Foods, Inc. Mr. 
Hogan becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Convention Program 
Announced by A.R.E.A. 


March Golden Anniversary meeting 
to have many special features 


A provisional program for its Golden 
Anniversary meeting, to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, March 15-17, 
has been announced by the American 
Railway Engineering Association. This 
program shows marked deviation from 
usual practice, the purpose being to in- 
troduce special features commemorating 
the Association’s fiftieth anniversary. 
The anniversary slogan, “A Past of 
Achievement—A Future of Opportun- 
ity,” will be the central theme. 

Through the holding of separate and 
concurrent sessions on two afternoons, 
additional time will be gained for pres- 
entation of special features. To add in- 
terest several of the committees will pre- 
sent special speakers on appropriate sub- 
jects relating to, but not included in, 
their assignments. The three forenoon 
sessions will be given over largely to 
outstanding speakers on subjects of gen- 
eral interest to railway engineers. 

Two evening sessions will be held. The 
Tuesday evening session will be de- 
signed to appeal to women as well as to 
men, and women will be invited to at- 
tend. The Golden Anniversary banquet 
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will be held on Wednesday evening. 
Acting jointly, the A.R.E.A. and the 
National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion will present an exhibit of photo- 
graphs and drawings in the foyer of the 
Palmer House depicting the progress of 
railway engineering during the last half 
century. 
The provisional program follows: 


TuEspay, Marcu 15 


Morning, Grand Ballroom 
Address by C. H. Mottier, president 
Report by secretary 
Address by Max _ Ruppert, president, 
N.R.A.A. 
Address by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
Association of American Railroads 
Address by Ralph Budd, president, Burling- 
ton Lines 
Address by H. T. Heald, president, Illinois 
Institute of Technology 
Afternoon, Grand Ballroom 
Report of committees 
Roadway and Ballast 
Address on Roadbed Solidification, by 
Rockwell Smith, roadway engineer, A.A.R. 
Ties 
Address on The Future of Timber 
Supply, by C. D. Turley, engineer of ties and 
treatment, Illinois Central 
Economics of Railway Location and Op- 
eration 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
Economics of Railway Labor 
Afternoon, Red Lacquer Room 
Reports of committees 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Address on the Future of Structural 
Engineering in Relation to Railroad Bridges, 
by Shortridge Hardesty, consulting engineer 
Impact and Bridge Stresses 
Address on What We Know About Im- 
pact, by A. B. Chapman, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Waterproofing 
Wood Bridges and Trestles 
Clearances 
asonry 
Address on The Repair of Concrete 
Masonry, by A. N. Laird, chief engineer, 
Grand Trunk Western 
Evening, Grand Ballroom 
The Achievements of the A.R.E.A., by H. 
R. Clarke, chief engineer, Burlington Lines 
Entertainment—Details to be announced 
later 
Motion picture—“Wheels A’ Rolling’ 


WepnNEspAY, Marcu 16 
Morning, Grand Ballroom 
Presentation and approval of manual ma- 
terial 
Addresses as follows: 

The Effect of, Diesel Operation on Fixed 
Property of American Railroads, by 
Akers, chief engineer, Southern System 

Investigation of the Relation Between 
Track and Equipment, by J. R. !ackson, 
—— engineer, Mechanical Division, 


Future of Soil Mechanics in Railroading, 
by Dr. R. B. Peck, research professor of soil 
mechanics, University of Illinois 

How Can the Railroad Construction and 
Maintenance Engineer Best Meet Increasing 
Cost of Labor and Material? 

By Heavier Rail—F. R. Layng, con- 
sulting engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
By Increased Mechanization—-S. R. 
Hursh, assistant chief engineer-maintenance, 
Pennsylvania 
By Roadbed Stabilization—T. A. Blair, 
chief engineer system, Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe 
Afternoon, Grand Ball Room 
Reports of committees 
Wood Preservation 
Address on Recent Developments in 
Preservation Treatment, by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer 
Track 
Rail 
Afternoon, Red Lacquer Room 
Reports of committees 

Yards and Terminals 

Records and Accounts 

Buildings 

Water Service 

Address on Recent Developments in 
Water Treatment, by R. C. Bardwell, super- 
intendent water supply, Chesapeake & Ohio 

Evening, Anniversary Banquet 

Address by W. T. Faricy, president, A.A.R. 
TuHurRspAY, MArcH 17 
Morning 
Reports of committees 
Highways 





Address on Grade Crossing Protection, 
by W. J. Hedley, assistant chief engincer, 
Wabash ’ ¥ 

Cooperative Relations with Universities 
Presentation and approval of manual! 
terial 
Address on The Future of Research on 
American Railroads, by G. M. Magee, re- 
search engineer, A.A.R. ms ; 
Address on The Future Opportunities of 
the A.R.E.A., by E. M. Hastings, chief en- 
gineer, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Installation of officers 
Adjournment. 


Aid to Transport a Government 
“Responsibility,” Truman says 


Claiming for the Federal govern- 
ment “a major responsibility in the de- 
velopment and regulation of the vital 
transportation and communication in- 
dustries,” President Truman told Con- 
gress last week that the government 
“must continue . . . where necessary’ 
to provide “direct or indirect assistance 
to most segments of these industries.” 
The statement was made in that part 
of the President’s annual budget mes- 
sage which called for continued spend- 
ing of public funds in the fields of high- 
way, air and water transportation. 

The fiscal 1950 appropriations pro- 
posed in the budget for such spending, 





A. & W. P. MAKES CASH PAYMENT TO 
FIREMAN ACCUSED OF DRUNKENNESS 


S. R. Young, president and general 
manager of the Atlanta & West Point, 
announced on January 17 that he had 
agreed to make a compromise cash pay- 
ment to settle the widely publicized ‘‘fully- 
drunk, full pay” case, wherein a fireman 
accused of being intoxicated allegedly took 
the operation of a locomotive away from 
the engineman at the point of a knife. Mr. 
Young, who is also president and general 
manager of the Western of Alabama, and 
general manager of the Georgia, said that 
the amount given the fireman was “sub- 
stantially less than one half” of the 
$12,000 back pay which the National 
Adjustment Board ordered paid to the 
employee. As part of the agreement, the 
fireman waived all claims against the rail- 
road and acknowledged his discharge from 
the company as of November 7, 1945. 

As was pointed out in the Railway Age 
editorial of October 23, 1948, the board 
also decided that the employee must be 
reinstated in the job from which he was 
dismissed. Mr. Young's refusal either to 
rehire the fireman, or to repay him three 
years’ back salary, prompted the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
and three other operating unions to 
threaten a strike against the 600 mi. of 
line comprising the three roads under 
Mr. Young’s jurisdiction. Mr. Young said 
he understood that the unions had been 
planning to circulate a strike ballot cover- 
ing not only the case at hand, but many 
unrelated past “grievances” as well, in 
the hope of obtaining a favorable vote. 
Many union members, he added, were 
unwilling to vote a strike on the fireman's 
case alone. 
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as well as those for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and National Media- 
tion Board, were reported in last week’s 
Railway Age. The entire budget set out 
proposed appropriations totaling $41,858 
million and estimated receipts totaling 
$40,985 million, thus indicating a deficit 
of $873 million. This the President 
would more than offset by new taxes 
calculated to raise $4 billion annually— 
principally higher corporate taxes, his 
state-of-the-union message said. 

The President’s discussion of the pro- 
posed spending for transport facilities 
came in the “Transportation and Com- 
munication” section of the budget mes- 
sage. After making the assertions noted 
above, Mr. Truman continued to say 
that a “major part” of federal expendi- 
tures for transportation and communi- 
cation “are for basic facilities such as 
highways, airports, waterway improve- 
ments, and navigation aids.” He added: 
“As post-war programs have developed, 
expenditures for such facilities have in- 
creased considerably in recent years. By 
fiscal year 1950, most of these programs 
will reach a level which is likely to be 
sustained with relatively little change in 
the near future.” 

As to the postal service, the President 
referred to the “large postal deficits,” 
resulting from “record volume” of busi- 
ness, “most of which is carried at rates 
which do not cover handling costs.” The 
“low rates” for parcel post, he added, 
“have led to a substantial diversion of 
express traffic from common carriers, 
with the result that the Post Office De- 
partment is now receiving a volume and 
type of-parcel business which it cannot 
efficiently handle with existing facili- 
ties.” The President has asked the Post- 
master General to propose rate adjust- 
ments under which postal operations 
would be on a “self-sufficient” basis, 
and the only “remaining deficit would 
represent largely the costs of govern- 
ment penalty mail, franked mail, air-line 
subsidies, and other costs not properly 
chargeable to the users of the postal 
service. 

Mr. Truman called commercial avia- 
tion “the newest of our transportation 
industries,” and he said that it is “still 
in a stage of development that requires 
subsidy assistance.” He added, however, 
that “the program of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration for modernizing the 
nation’s airways will assist the air lines 
in achieving greater safety and regu- 
larity, higher load factors, and thus 
eventually in reducing their dependence 
upon federal financial aid.” 

Ithough he had recommended ap- 
Preval of the St. Lawrence agreement 
In is state-of-the-union message and in 
his annual economic report, the Presi- 
de ‘ again, in the budget message, urged 
Co gress to give “early approval” to 
Ins seaway and power project. “The 
navigational aspects,” he said, “have re- 
cent'y assumed an increased importance 
as < result of the prospects for develop- 
INL high-grade iron ore deposits in 
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RAILROAD MUST COMPETE, EVEN AT LOSS, 
WITH 2-CENT CITY BUSSES, COMMISSIONER SAYS 


So long as a railroad company continues 
in business, it has a “positive duty” to 
“render a service adequate and in all re- 
spects just and reasonable,” even under 
conditions “against which no private com- 
pany can long compete, or possibly even 
endure” and even though it “might ulti- 
mately be forced to abandon operations,” 
in the opinion of New York State Public 
Service Commissioner George A. Ark- 
wright. 

Commissioner Arkwright’s opinion was 
submitted to the New York commission as 
part of a recommendation that the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit (operated by the 
Baltimore & Ohio) be required to restore 
many of the trains which it discontinued 
last September after fare reductions on 
competitive city-owned bus lines — which 
reportedly operate at a deficit—had cut 
heavily: into the railroad’s traffic. 

Prior to September, the S.I.R.T. operated 
trains. at frequent intervals—every 10 
minutes during certain hours—on three 
electrified lines from St. George, the Staten 
Island terminal for ferries from other parts 
of New York City, to Tottenville, South 
Beach and Arlington. Its lines are par- 
alleled nearly everywhere, and crossed 
at many points, by municipally owned and 
operated bus routes. On July 1, 1948, the 
bus lines put into effect a straight 7-cent 
fare, and, jointly with the New York sub- 
way system, a combined fare of 12 cents, 
which, in effect, brings the bus fare down 
to 2 cents for any passenger who uses the 
Staten Island busses and the New York 
subways in the course of a single trip. Be- 
fore July 1, bus fares had been on a zone 
basis, with a possible maximum of 20 cents 
for the bus trip alone, plus the regular 
10-cent New York subway fare. The rapid 
transit fare for the maximum distance 
from Tottenville to St. George is 32 cents 
one-way and about 14 cents commutation, 
or roughly one cent per mile; in either case, 
if a subway is used to complete the jour- 
ney the regular 10-cent fare must be paid 
in addition. 


Since the new fares went into effect, 
the number of bus passengers has in- 
creased about 25 per cent, and the num- 
ber of rail passengers has dropped sharply. 
To offset the resulting revenue loss, the 
railroad reduced its service by about 50 per 
cent, subsequently, however, restoring some 
trains at the commission's request. 

Commissioner Arkwright’s recommenda- 
tion, which calls for restoration of addi- 
tional trains, was part of an opinion sub- 
mitted to the full commission after hear- 
ings at which the S.I.R.T., the bus lines 
and the public were represented. In his 
opinion, Mr. Arkwright says: 

“The major cause of the decline in serv- 
ice is undoubtedly due to omnibus com- 
petition, at rates and with facilities, against 
which no private company can long com- 
pete, or possibly even endure. 

“No matter, however, what the cause of 
decline . . . (the company) must render a 
service adequate and in all respects just 
and reasonable . . . This duty is a positive 
duty.” 

“It may be that the company 
caught in such a vicious cycle, might ulti- 
mately be forced to abandon operations.” 

In commenting on the opinion, Commis- 
sion Chairman Milo R. Maltbie, with Com- 
missioners Neal Brewster and Spencer B. 
Eddy concurring, said: “As an experiment 
to ascertain whether the proposed changes 
will improve the service without adding 
such an additional burden that the com- 
pany cannot pay operating expenses on its 
passenger service is a serious question. The 
company’s traffic has been reduced very 
greatly due to the competition of the city 
bus lines which are rendering service at 
very low rates which are said to be un- 
remunerative. Any company which cannot 
pay its out-of-pocket expenses after at- 
tempts at a formation of schedules and of 
operating economies to pay out-of-pocket 
costs ‘cannot be expected to continue 
rendering adequate service.” 

The proceeding is being kept for “fur- 
ther proof.” 





Labrador. As our domestic deposits be- 
come depleted, the proposed seaway will 
become an important link between our 
steel industry and this new potential 
source of ore. Furthermore, this dual- 
purpose project is needed as a source of 
low-cost power.” 

The foregoing was part of the mes- 
sage’s discussion of “water transporta- 
tion” where the President had previously 
referred to the fiscal 1950 rivers and 
harbors program as one which con- 
templates new construction only on 
projects “of high urgency.” There also 
came a recommendation calling for leg- 
islation to increase the authorized capi- 
tal stock of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. This would pave the way for 
the provision of additional government 
funds for that enterprise, the financial 


plight of which is noted elsewhere in this 
issue. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation, 
which helps bring. the advantages of wa- 
ter transportation to shippers, large and 
small, urgently needs additional capital 
to modernize its equipment,” the Presi- 
dent said. “Such rehabilitation should 
enable the corporation to demonstrate 
the prospects for profitable operation of 
its services, and permit the sale of the 
corporation to a private operator at 
terms which would safeguard the inter- 
ests of both the government and the 
users of the service. I recommend that 
the Congress authorize the additional 
capital funds needed.” 

As to highways, the President said 
that the appropriations proposed for fis- 
cal 1950 “will be close to the level au- 
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thorized in existing legislation.” He 
added that “even with this high level of 
federal aid, our highways are not being 
improved as fast as they wear out, nor 
are they being modernized to the extent 
required by post-war traffic conditions.” 


C. & E. |. Plans a Year of 
Centennial Celebrations 


At noon on January 2. all trains of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois sounded 
their whistles in a sustained 30-second 
blast to mark the beginning of a year of 
centennial festivities. Chartered on Jan- 
uary 2, 1849, as the Evansville & Illinois, 
the road plans to hold special anniver- 
sary events throughout the year in 
Chicago and at various points on the 
line. “A century of service” will be the 
theme of its exhibit at the 1949 Rail- 
road Fair. 

The original segment was chartered 
by the Indiana state legislature to con- 
struct a line from Evansville to Vin- 
cennes, 53 mi. Today it operates nearly 
1,000 mi. of track between Chicago, St. 
Louis, Mo., Thebes, IIl., and Evansville, 
Ind., and serves the south and southeast 
through connecting lines. 

The C. & E. I. claims to have been 
the first railroad to install automatic 
train control (1914); to install Mars 
oscillating signal lights on the rear of 
all passenger trains (1946) ; to institute 
one-night passenger service between 
Chicago and Miami, Fla. (1936) ; to op- 
erate an all-coach streamliner’ between 
Chicago and Miami (1940) ; to operate 
an entire car in regular lounge car serv- 
ice for overnight travel (1906), and to 
promote a victory garden program along 
the company’s right-of-way during the 
war (1942). In addition, the company 
claims to be the first midwest railroad 


RSS 


to popularize Florida as a vacationland, 
having inaugurated service to the south 
in 1885 and a through train to St. 
Augustine in 1902. 

During its 100 years of growth, the 
C. & E. I. has absorbed a total of 25 
small roads. It received its present name 
on August 28, 1877. 

The original line from Evansville to 
Vincennes was completed in 1853, and 
subsequent growth was north to Chi- 
cago, southwest from Danville, Ill., to 
southern Illinois, and southwest from 
Woodlawn Junction to St. Louis. The 
road first entered Chicago 77 years ago 
with the completion of a line from Dol- 
ton, Ill., on January 1, 1872. It reached 
its southern Illinois terminus at Thebes 
in 1900, and in 1904, through a trackage 
agreement with the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, extended its 
service to St. Louis. 


1948 Was Big Year 
For Trucking Industry 


“The most outstanding development 
in the trucking industry during 1948 
was the steady, almost spectacular, 
growth of the industry both in terms 
of tonnage and vehicles operated,” H. 
D. Horton, president of American 
Trucking Associations, said in his year- 
end statement. Mr. Horton put the 
total number of trucks now in opera- 
tion at about 7,000,000 as compared 
with 6,500,000 at the end of 1947; and 
he referred to the “steady growth in 
tonnage moved by truck’ last year. 

In the latter connection, he noted that 
A.T.A.’s truck loading index, which is 
based on the 1938-40 traffic of the re- 
porting carriers, “climbed to 229 for 
the first 10 months of 1948, as compared 
with a 1947 index of 206. On the basis 


This early locomotive operated over the lines of what is now the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 


which is celebrating its centennial this year 
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of these figures, Mr. Horton said that 
“a record index was assured” for fast 
year’s 12 months. 

The trucking industry’s “serious and 
continuing problems,” as listed by the 
A.T.A. president, include “safety, con- 
struction of new highways and attendant 
taxation to cover their cost, and city 
traffic congestion.” The problem of new 
highway construction was called “serj- 
ous” because of “the unquestioned need 
for some new road building.” and be- 
cause of “the many grandiose plans for 
super-highway construction that have 
been proposed in ‘several states.” 

“Many of the proposals,” Mr. Horton 
continued, “are based on dreams of an 
ideal highway network to handle not 
only today’s traffic but any conceivable 
increase in the future ... A.T.A. has 
adopted a platform which calls for long- 
range highway planning based on actual 
needs and giving full consideration to 
the taxpayer’s ability to pay the cost 
without being saddled with burdensome 
tax bills.” 

As to urban traffic congestion, Mr. 
Horton said the trucking industry was 
convinced that this problem would not 
be solved by the construction of “express 
ways that by-pass the congested busi- 
ness areas of our larger cities.” The 
industry, he added, favors a program 
to provide off-street loading facilities 
for trucks serving congested business 
districts; and it “strongly” recommends 
that new business establishments be lo- 
cated “as far from the congested dis- 
tricts as possible.” 

“Traffic congestion,” Mr. Horton 
said, "is a problem that requires the 
cooperative efforts of all of us—truck 
and bus operators, railroads, air lines, 
and water carriers, since their tonnage, 
in the main, moves at one time or an- 
other by truck; and producers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and consumers, all of 
whom pay a share of the increased costs 
that result from tie-ups in city, traffic.” 


November Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations transported in 
November, 1948, a total of 2,955,292 
tons of freight, a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent below the previous month’s total 
of 3,100,182 tons, but an increase ol 
13.4 per cent above the 2,606,875 tons 
hauled in November, 1947. The A.T.A. 
index number, based on the 1938-40 
average monthly tonnage of the re- 
porting carriers, was 238 in November 
as compared with October’s 255. The 
November figures, according to A.T.A., 
are based on comparable reports from 
286 carriers in 45 states. 


U. P. Distributes 25,000 Copies 
Of “Old Oregon Trail” Booklet 


A new 100-page illustrated booklet 
portraying life a century ago on tle 
trail to Oregon is now being distributed 
by the Union Pacific, whose lines either 
coincide with or closely parallel v'* 
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tualiy all of the old trail. The pamphlet 
is entitled “Old Oregon Trail, Roadway 
of American Home Builders” and is 
sponsored by the American Pioneer 
Trails Association, Inc. Its publication 
serves to commemorate the 10th anni- 
versary of admission into the Union 
in 1848 of the Oregon Territory. 

The U. P. is sending some 25,000 
copies of the booklet to grade schools 
in the 11 western states which it serves, 
libraries throughout the country, agents 
and representatives of_the railroad, and 
selected schools in several midwestern 
states. Each copy is accompanied by a 
colored map showing the “Old Oregon 
Trail’ and its branches. 





A LITTLE FOR .FREIGHT CARS, MAYBE? 


Total 1948 steel production in the 
United States exceeded 88,000,000 tons— 
more than ever before in peacetime; and 
the country’s total steelmaking capacity 
now stands at 96,000,000 tons per year— 
more than ever before in either war or 
peace. New facilities now under construc- 
tion will add another 2,000,000 tons or 
more by the end of the present year. 





President Would Dump More 
Money into Barge Lines 


Purchase by the government of an 
additional $1,000,000 of capital stock of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, op- 
erator of the Federal Barge Lines, is 
proposed in the fiscal 1950 budget which 
President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress on January 10. The proposed out- 
lay would follow upon the expenditure 
of $2,000,000 for the same purpose made 
during the current fiscal year. 

It would also take up the last of 
ILW.C.’s authorized capital stock, bring- 
ing the government’s investment therein 
to a total of $15,000,000. In that connec- 
tion, however, the budget statement 
said that legislation would be requested 
(as it was in the President’s budget 
message) to increase the capital-stock 
authorization to provide funds “for a 
minimum rehabilitation program,” and 
that “an appropriation of $2,000,000 will 
be required in fiscal year 1950 to begin 
the program.” Such legislation, as well 
as proposals to expand I.W.C. opera- 
tions, was among that proposed in bills 
already introduced in the new Congress. 

Meanwhile, the additional $1,000,000, 
which the budget would give the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for purchase of the 
remaining I.W.C. stock now authorized, 
wou!ld be reserved by I.W.C. “for work- 
ing capital requirements to meet the an- 
ticipated loss of $2,315,000 in 1950.” 
The corporation has been incurring 
deficits for several years; but it was 
formerly able to finance them by selling 
its holdings of government securities. 
During fiscal 1948, it sold such securi- 
tes in the amount of $2,238,060, and its 
financing plans for the current fiscal year 
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STEAM RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL 


For month of September 


Companies Nor INcLuUDED) 


United States 
For the nine months of 


Income Items 1948 1947 1948 1947 
1. Net railway operating income. $110,848,571 $48,314,729 $742,747,816 $559,853,247 
2 GUNCRANCOME Se 5 ooo ac5 5 are Sob hae 16,421,306 14,196,628 158,385,748 143,495,996 
3. GUAT PHCOMMC <3 oo Fos tie 3 127,269,877 62,511,357 901,133,564 703,349,243 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from i income 5,524,505 3,295,215 49,381,289 31,715,101 
5. Income available for fixed charges 121,745,372 59,216,142 851 "752.275 671,634,142 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
COMIDIMENG oo. doc cceck  keas 11,690,716 10,062,328 99,354,904 91,869,507 
6-02. Interest deductions!. : 24,209,294 25,645,180 217,505,845 233,572,162 
6-03. Other deductions.......... 169,838 166,355 1,368,027 1,346,067 
6-04. Total fixed charges... . 36,069,838 35,873,863 318,228,776 326,787,736 
re Income after fixed charges... 85,675,534 23,342,279 533,523,499 344,846,406 
8: Other deductions... . 2 5.0.2.2... 3,018,655 2,190,164 28,962,912 25,190,107 
9. IN ERRIMIC OMe o0 si 2 5c, 0 Carls Sess 82,656,879 21,152,115 504,560,587 319,656,299 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures 
and HBawipment).. ...........5-66.%- 31,816,226 29,494,033 278,261,798 263,847,148 
513 Amortization of defense projects... . 1,344,086 1,336,915 12,622,929 12,164,480 
12. Federal income taxes... <-'.......... 50,287,614 20,381,450 321,958,885 216,542,185 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock........ 17,769,139 9,676,324 124,853,166 101,007,569 
13-02. On preferred stock......... 2,935,405 1,189,238 42,211,221 29,118,538 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
CECE Ie fy OO) 505 aoc sisre carers 3.38 1.65 2.68 2.06 


United States 
Balance at end of September 


Selected Expenditures and Asset Items 1948 1947 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road....... $240,870,060 $201,539,034 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments— Equipment 631,308,572 361,662,010 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies: (Total, ACCOUNT 707)... ici se ec ee cc weedaes 536,969,461 570,018,784 


20. Other unadjusted Bette Oe once, csc Ses 
21. Cash eee eh er ere gh aan shay aan lee a laaes 


23. Special . 


24. Loans and bills receivable................. 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr........ 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors...... 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. 


98. Materials: and suppies. <. .. 2.2 ce see eae 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.......... 
30. Accrued accounts Tecelvables . 6.4 sds heh ee ee cece es eee 
Sls MENGE CUPTE ING ASSEUS 686. oscil coiis se gr these, asi orple leiausl's 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31).... 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?.... 


41. Loans and bills payable’. 


42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr......... 

43. Audited accounts and wages payable........ 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable... . .. 0... ccc ec cece cees 
45. Interest matured unpaid... .... 0... ene 
46. Dividends matured unpaid................. 
47. Unmatured interest accrued................ 
48. Unmatured dividends declared............. 
49. Accrued accounts payable................. 
BO MARES BCCI NCO 5 cio oud os 2 ows e ahdinsihoie SiGidi mnie 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 


53-01. U. S. Government taxes. .......... 
53-02: Other than U.S. Government taxes’... 06... ce cccsiiceccs 
54. Other unadjusted credits............. acer 





149,494,545 188,893,748 


914,324,810 979,756,854 
1,025,210,313 1,002,066,871 
117,425,754 144,586,033 
13,008,706 11,892,528 
58,872,093 48,867,608 
140,000,376 131,487,975 


364,237,078 280,935,495 
pian er SAGA SOR 834,450,217 742,744,773 
ee 19,283,415 17,487,673 


184,095,527 170,560,207 
36 ,010,247 35,869,952 


3, 706, 918, 5: 36 3,566, 246, 969 


$146,524.278 $127,104,042 


OE dserte nes 3,150,000 "5 ,640,000 
wedges qlee ahtes 98,443,786 81,805,737 
seeusreechacs te Or tiene 540,100,026 497,188,518 

256,371,059 224,717,189 
yh ue Me eereToxe 41,896,606 47,703,114 
Sedge erates ats 0 20,924,105 16,687,251 
dag TS SU SES cocci 73,778,742 5,666,504 


22,834,485 
182,506,812 173, 077, 190 
748,259,152 6: 3 2,217, pe 

97,970,376 ‘ 


2,086, 235, 149 1, 851, 089,884 


570,376,039 470,001,731 
177,883,113 162,215,725 
299,885,308 338,835,601 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term dent in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Suoject to Revision. 





contemplate that its last $50,000 of them 
will also be liquidated. 


The corporation’s estimated loss of 


$2,315,000 for fiscal 1950 compares with 
an estimated loss of $1,606,500 for the 
current fiscal year. When the fiscal 
1949 budget was submitted a year ago, 
I.W.C. estimated that it would have a 
net income of $1,145,300 for the current 
fiscal year—if it received the $3,000,000 
of new capital which was recommended 
in that budget. As noted above, it did 
receive $2,000,000. Last year’s budget 
also estimated that the fiscal 1948 deficit 
would be only $825,900, whereas the 
“actual” figures in the present budget 


show that the deficit for that year was 
$2,308,401. 

This showing was attributed to in- 
creases in operating costs and prices of 
supplies which more than offset a “small 
increase” in tonnage handled and in- 
creases in rates when railroad rates were 
advanced. Fiscal 1948 transportation rev- 
enues totaled $7,134,367, compared with 
$6,519,279 in fiscal 1947. Transportation 
expenses amounted to $6,929,273 and 
$5,765,202, respectively. “Total income” 
for fiscal 1948 amounted to $8,296,626, 
while “total expenses” amounted to $10,- 
605,027. 


Estimates for the current fiscal year 
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put the “total income” at $9,113,800 
and “total expenses” at $10,720,300. The 
estimates for fiscal 1950 are $9,096,500 
and $11,412,000, respectively. The finan- 
cial statements show that the deficit in 
the corporation’s “earned surplus” ac- 
count is expected to total $18,461,770 at 
the close of fiscal 1950. 


Canadian Roads Receive Triple 
Setback in Rate Increase Plea 


Initial hearings before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners at Ottawa, 
Ont., last week on the long-pending ap- 
plication of Canadian railroads for a 
20 per cent increase in freight rates 
resulted in a triple setback for the roads. 

The first was the board’s refusal to 
consider an immediate interim rate in- 
crease; the second was a board order 
suspending, pending hearings, rate in- 
creases put into effect last month on 
farm implements from eastern to west- 
ern Canada; and the third was the 
board’s ruling that the carriers should 
present evidence to justify the 21 per 
cent freight-rate increase awarded them 
last spring before evidence against that 
increase is presented by the seven 
provinces (all except Ontario and Que- 
bec) which are protesting it. 

As reported on page 256 of Railway 
Age for January 8, protests of these 
seven provinces against the 1948 in- 
crease have led to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to study Canadian 
transportation problems; and also to 





ROCK ISLAND INAUGURATES DIESEL 
SUBURBAN SERVICE—Effective early in 
January, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific placed two Fairbanks-Morse 1,500- 
hp. Diesel-electric locomotives in subur- 
ban service between Chicago and Joliet. 
These, together with 10 additional units 
under construction by the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation, 
will replace 19 steam locomotives now in 
this service. On the footboard prior to the 
first run are, left to right, V. H. Petersen, 
manager, railroad division, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; Lee Mathison, commuter; J. 
D. Farrington, president of the Rock Is- 
land; Fran Hill, commuter, and Walter 
Saver, engineman 
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MAY ARBITRATE ON SECOND ENGINEER 
FOR DIESELS; MORE “NON-OP” TALKS 


The National Mediation Board, on Jan- 
uary 14, proffered arbitration in the dis- 
pute between 14 western carriers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the latter’s demand for assignment 
of a second engineer to all multiple-unit 
road Diesel locomotives (see Railway Age 
of December 4, 1948, page 60). The 
arbitration offer followed a series of media- 
tion meetings during which Francis A. 
O'Neill, Jr., board member, attempted to 
bring the two parties into accord. 

It is understood that the engineers have 
agreed to the arbitration proposal, while 
the railroads were expected to accept or 
reject the offer later this week. The 
decision in the dispute will affect some 
58 additional railroads, which have been 
served with similar demands. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the rail- 
roads and of the 16 non-operating unions 
continued their talks at Chicago, using 
the recent emergency board report as the 
basis of discussions (see Railway Age of 
December 25, 1948, page 44). 





an order from the federal cabinet to the 
transport board to review the formula 
on which that increase was_ based, 
and to apply to any further increase 
any revision in that formula which the 
board may find necessary. 

The railroads had requested that the 
board give immediate consideration to 
an emergency interim increase, leav- 
ing until later any consideration of 
formula revision. In an attempt to have 
the board do so, they dropped their 
interim increase request from 15 to 10 
per cent to avert “controversy,” de- 
claring, however, that 10 per cent would 
be far from adequate. The protesting 
provinces opposed continuation of the 
hearings on even the 10 per cent basis 
without relation to formula revision, 
and the board supported that view. 

The net effect appears to be that the 
validity of last year’s 21 per cent in- 
crease (reduced by exceptions to about 
15 per cent) and the additional increases 
now proposed (10 per cent interim and 
20 per cent permanent) will be fought 
out concurrently; also that the date on 
which the roads may expect any rate 
relief will be considerably delayed. 

The roads contend that the benefits 
of last year’s increase were more than 
wiped out by a subsequent wage in- 
crease. Although their 1948 traffic was 
the highest ever recorded, expenses in- 
creased more than revenues. 

C. E. Jefferson, general traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific, has esti- 
mated that his company’s freight traf- 
fic may increase 5.4 per cent in 1949 
as compared with 1948. He anticipates 
major increases in movement of oil 
and oil products from the new Alberta 
oil fields; wood pulp; fruits and vege- 
tables, and grain and grain products. 
His “very optimistic” estimate would 


mean an increase of about $36 milion 
in gross revenues on the basis of pres- 
ent rates; he points out, however, that 
both traffic and revenues could be re- 
duced by any business recession 


F. R. P. Moves to Washington 


“To bring its activities and influence 
closer to the center of national govern- 
ment,” the Federation for Railway 
Progress has moved its headquarters 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Washington, 
D. C., where it will occupy the building 
at 1430 K street, N. W. This building, 
to be known as the Railway Progress 
building, will house the federation’s 
executive offices, its Passenger Rela- 
tions Department, its Shippers’ Service 
Bureau and the editorial offices of its 
monthly magazine, “Railway Progress.” 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., president of 
the federation, in announcing the move, 
said: “Washington is the frontier city 
in the fight to fend off socialization of 
our railroads. The federation is dedi- 
cated to this battle against government 
ownership. 

“Washington governs almost every 
move the railroads make. Being on the 
scene, we shall be able to do a more 
effective job in our efforts to secure 
more reasonable treatment of the rail- 
road industry by the government. And 
more important, it will enable us more 
effectively to promote the best in- 
terests of railroad investors, shippers, 
suppliers, workers and the traveling 
public through an unfettered view- 
point.” 


Johnson Reappointed to 1.C.C.; 
Many Candidates for Barnard Post 


President Truman has sent to the 
Senate his nomination of J. Monroe 
Johnson for a new seven-year term as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Colonel Johnson, who is 
also director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been a member of 
the commission since May, 1940; and 
the new term for which he has been 
nominated would expire December 31, 
1955. 

Since May 5, 1948, when he reached 
the age of 70 years, Colonel Johnson 
has been serving pursuant to a Presi- 
dential order which exempted him from 
the civil service rule requiring govern- 
ment employees to retire at that age. 
Presumably President Truman will is- 
sue another order extending this ex- 
emption if the colonel’s reappointment 
is confirmed by the Senate, as is ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile, many names have been 
mentioned in connection with the com- 
mission vacancy which was created by 
the recent death of the late Commis- 
sioner George M. Barnard. Among 
those proposed for the position are 
Mrs. Grace Coolidge, widow of the 
late President Calvin Coolidge; C. L- 
Meins, chairman of Boston’s Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority ; John S. Cooper, 
former senator from Kentucky; E. M. 
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Reidy, assistant chief counsel of the 
commission; H. A. Hollopeter, trans- 
portation director, Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Arne C. Wiprud, 
former chief of the Transportation Sec- 
tion, Anti-Trust Division, Department 
of Justice, who is now associate solicitor 
for the Post Office Department in the 
railroad mail-pay case; C. E. Childe, 
former member of the defunct Board of 
Investigation and Research; and David 
O. Mathews, chief of the Transportation 
Rate Unit, Anti-Trust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Mathews has been representing 
the government in the so-called war 
reparations cases wherein the complaints 
assail railroad rates collected on gov- 
ernment shipments of various commodi- 
ties during World War II. He has 
been endorsed for the I.C.C. vacancy 
by the Federation for Railway Progress, 
the endorsement taking the form of an 
F.R.P. concurrence in what it said was 
Attorney General Clark’s recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Mathews. 

In that connection, the federation has 
made public a telegram which its chair- 
man, Robert R. Young, sent on Janu- 
ary 11 to President Truman. The tele- 
gram said: “The Federation for Rail- 
way Progress concurs in Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark’s recommendation of 
David O. Mathews to the vacancy on 
the Interstate Commerce Comm: ssion 
where a counter influence to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads is badly 
needed.” 


Bills in Congress 


Each meeting day of the new Con- 
gress has continued to bring to its 
hopper numerous bills, including sev- 
eral of interest to the railroads. Many 
of the latter were listed in the Railway 
Age of January 15, page 43. Others, to- 
gether with their sponsors, are listed 
below : 

IntRopUcED 1n House oF REPRESENTATIVES 

H.R.1311, to amend the Railroad Retirement 

Act of 1937 to make employees eligible for 
annuities after 30 years of service, regardless 
of age, and to make widows eligible for an- 
nutties, regardless of age (Boggs of Louisi- 
ana). 
, H.R.1346, to continue the authority of the 
President with respect to the making by per- 
sons engaged in industry, business, and agri- 
culture, of voluntary agreements (Cole of 
Kansas). 

_H.R.1366, to establish a National Super- 
highway Commission in order to provide for 
the making of plans and surveys for the con- 
struction of a nationai superiighway system 
(Hand of New Jersey). 

H.R.1424, to appropriate funds for works 
of improvement for flood control on the Tom- 
bigbee river and its tributaries (Rankin of 
Mississippi). 

- H.R.1427, to clarify and formulate a con- 
sistent and coordinated national policy with 
respect to transportation costs in interstate 
conimerce; to strengthen the anti-trust laws 
-..; and to promote competition by permitting 
sell: vs to have access to distant markets 
(Ribicoff of Connecticut). 

_ 1i.R.1564, to repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons and the tax on transportation 
of property (Stefan of Nebraska). 

i.R.1656, to require that one member of 
=e Interstate Commerce Commission be from 
“7% Ha England states (Philbin of . Massa- 
chusetts). 

: Hy} Con.Res.14, to authorize the President to 
ccmimence negotiations with the Canadian gov- 
ernment with a view toward extending the 
existing railroad system between the territory 
ot .\laska and the United States (Crawford 
of Michigan). : 


R 
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H.Con.Res.16, to establish a joint committee 
to investigate federal government competition 
with private business (Cunningham of Iowa). 

INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

S.361, to exempt from tax the transporta- 
tion of persons to and from an airport in a 
motor vehicle having a seating capacity of 
less than 10 passengers (Butler of Nebraska). 

S.400, to provide for ascertaining. the eco- 
nomic justification for proposed improvements 
in inland waterways (Capehart of Indiana). 

S.457, to amend the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act (Johnson of Colorado). 

S.547, to continue through September 30, 
1°49, certain authority conferred on _ the 
President by section 2 of Public Law 395, 
Eightieth Congress, regarding voluntary agree- 
ney and plans (Maybank of South Caro- 
lina). 

§.571, to prohibit interstate common-carrier 
pipe lines from transporting commodities in 
which such carriers have any interest (Gillette 
of Iowa). 

S.572, to divorce the business of producing, 
refining, and transporting petroleum products 
from that of marketing petroleum products 
(Gillette of Iowa). : 


Wheel and Axle Manual Revisions 
And Interchange Rule 30 


In circular letters dated December 31, 
1948, the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads calls 
attention to two matters of interest to 
freight car inspectors and supervisors, 
and also furnishes comprehensive charts 
and data on the refrigeration obtain- 
able from various mixtures of salt and 
water ice. The latter may be secured ‘by 
writing to Secretary A. C. Browning 
and referring to File GC-1146 (C-429). 

With reference to the Wheel and 
Axle Manual, the letter requests the 
following modification of a note after 
the table of standard dimensions for 
freight cars, shown in Fig. 8 on page 3 
of Supplement No. 1: 


“Note.—A, B, C and D axles may be used 
with the 1946 design of wrought steel wheels 
and the 1947 design of cast iron wheels, by 
turning off 5/16 in. of the axle block collar 
on the wheel seat side.” 

As regards Interchange Rule 30, Par. 


(B), Periodic Light-Weighing and 
Stenciling, has been changed, effective 
January 1, 1949, to conform with a re- 
cent revision of Car Service Rule II. 
This change does not affect the 15 and 
30-month periods specified for first re- 
weighing of various classes of cars, but 
subsequent re-weighings are increased 
from 30 to 48 months for all cars ex- 
cept all-steel open-top, all-stee! flat cars 
and Type LO covered hopper cars. 


M. P. Issues Orientation 
Booklet for Employees 


“The biggest single asset of the Miss- 
ouri Pacific Lines is, and always will 
be, the men and women who are the 
Missouri Pacific family,” says P. J. 
Neff, chief executive officer of that 
company in his foreword to a new 28- 
page booklet entitled “Your Railroad.” 
While the booket is intended primarily 
for new employees, initial distribution 
was made to all employees. 

After setting forth the territory 
served, the number of locomotives and 
cars owned and a partial list of com- 
modities hauled, several pages of the 
publication are devoted to an explana- 
tion of health, welfare and security pro- 
visions available to M. P. people. The 
booster movement and other employee 


activities are discussed in detail and 
space is given to auxiliary services and 
affliated companies, such as the Miss- 
ouri Pacific Transportation Company, 
wholly-owned highway bus subsidiary ; 
the highway motor truck service ‘which 
is co-ordinated with through freight 
operation, and refrigerator car service 
provided by the American Refrigerator 
Transit Company, an affiliate in which 
M. P. owns a 71 per cent interest. Sev- 
eral pages are given over to a condensed 
history of the M. P. and its predeces- 
sor companies. 


A.A.R. Board te Hold 
Meeting at San Francisco 


The next monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Association 
of American Railroads will be held 
February 2 at San Francisco, Calif., 
and will mark the first occasion on 
which the board has met at a point west 
of Chicago. The meeting will be the 
“January” meeting which would have 
been scheduled for January 28 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., if the usual practice had 
been followed. 

While on the West Coast for the 
meeting, A.A.R. President William T. 
Faricy will address luncheon meetings 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce on February 1, and the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce on Febru- 
ary 3. 


December Revenues 0.8 Per Cent 
Below Those of December, 1947 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
1 railroads representing 80.7 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has es- 
timated that the December, 1948, gross 
amounted to $646,986,743, a decrease of 
0.8 per cent below the $651,944,951 re- 
ported for the same 1947 month. Esti- 
mated December freight revenues were 
$517,377,091, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1947’s $506,199,377, an increase of 
2.2 per cent. Estimated passenger rev- 
enues totaled $74,324,146, as compared 
with $75,197,826, a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent. The estimate for all other revenues 
was $55,285,506, as compared with $70,- 
547,748, a decrease of 21.6 per cent. 


C. P. R. to Convert 100 
Locomotives to Oil-Burners 


The Canadian Pacific will convert 
100 steam locomotives used in southern 
British Columbia and in Alberta be- 
tween Calgary and Edmonton from 
coal- to oil-burning, according to N. R. 
Crump, system vice-president. Fuel oil 
originating from the newly developed 
Alberta fields will be used and the in- 
stallation of wayside facilities for oil 
operation will be started immediately 
on the 862 mi. of railroad in the Koote- 
nay and Kettle Valley divisions in 
southern British Columbia and along 
the Calgary-Edmonton run. Alberta oil 
already is used on the main line from 
Calgary to Kamloops, B. C., with ex- 
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tension to the latter point from Revel- 
stoke, B. C., having been made in the 
past year, and consideration is now be- 
ing given to its use right through to 
Vancouver. 


Crosser Heads House Committee 
On Interstate Commerce 


Members of the new House of Repre- 
sentatives received their committee as- 
signments on January 18, and the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce went to Repre- 
sentative Robert Crosser, Democrat of 
Ohio, as had been expected. He suc- 
ceeds Representative Charles A. Wol- 
verton, Republican of New Jersey, who 
has become the committee’s ranking 
minority member. 

Other members of the 28-man com- 
mittee are the following: 

Democrats 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle of North Carolina 
Lindley Beckworth of Texas 
J. Percy Priest of Tennessee 
Oren Harris of Arkansas 
George G. Sadowski of Michigan 
Dwight L. Rogers of Florida 
Eugene J. Keogh of New York 
Arthur G. Klein of New Yor k 
Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia 
John B. Sullivan of Missouri 
William T,. Granahan of Pennsylvania 
Andrew J. Biemiller of Wisconsin 
John A. McGuire of Connecticut 
George H. Wilson of Oklahoma 
Neil J. Linehan of Illinois _ 
Thomas R. Underwood of, Kentucky 
Republicans 
Carl Hinshaw of California 
Leonard W. Hall of New York 
Joseph P. O’Hara of Minnesota 
Wilson D. Gillette of Pennsylvania 
Robert Hale of Maine 
Harris Ellsworth of Oregon 
James I. Dolliver of Iowa 
John W. Heselton of Massachusetts 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
John B. Bennett of Michigan 


Release Film of RR Fair Pageant 


A motion picture featuring the 
“Wheels-A-Rolling” pageant of the 
1948 Railroad Fair in Chicago has been 
released for non-theatrical showings. 
The original Fair narrators and the 
large symphony orchestra furnish sound 
for the film, which is available in 16- 
mm. sound-and-color, 16-mm._ black- 
aud-white and 8-mm. black-and-white. 
The picture is a production of John Ott 
Films, 730 Elm street, Winnetka, IIl., 
from which additional information may 
be obtained. 


New Automatic Telephone Service 
On the Illinois Central 

In shops, offices and other facilities 
of the Illinois Central at McComb, 
Miss., and Jackson, conventional tele- 
phones, connected to manual boards, 
have been replaced by dial telephones 
connected to new automatic switch- 
boards. Also, 800 mi. of new long-dis- 
tance trunk line circuits have been in- 
stalled between McComb, Jackson and 
New Orleans, La. An automatic ex- 
change was previously in service at 
New Orleans to connect dial phones in 
I. C. shops and offices in that city. With 
the new facilities, Illinois Central men 
at Jackson, McComb or New Orleans 
can now dial other I. C. offices in their 
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own city or in the other two cities. It 
is possible also to dial to or from of- 
fices of the Missouri Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, which have local au- 
tomatic exchanges in New Orleans. The 
new private branch exchange equip- 
ment was installed by the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company, which owns 
and maintains it. Lines and _ other 
equipment were provided by the I. C. 


J. F. Girault Dies; Was Assistant 
Director of 1.C.C. Water Bureau 


John F. Girault, assistant director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders, with headquarters at the 
commission’s Washington, D. C., offices, 
died of a heart ailment on January 6. 
Mr. Girault, who was 56 years of age, 
joined the commission’s staff in 1942. 
Prior to that time he had been freight 
trafic manager of the Federal Barge 
Lines, operated by the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation. 


1.C.C. Tribute to Barnard 


Making the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s official announcement of 
the late Commissioner George M. Bar- 
nard’s death, which was noted in Rail- 
way Age of January 8, Chairman 
Charles D. Mahaffie said that the com- 
mission had lost a “beloved and re- 
spected colleague.” On January 5, the 
day on which funeral services were held 
for Mr. Barnard, the offices of the 
commission were closed until noon. 

“Commissioner Barnard’s fine per- 
sonal qualities, his industry and profes- 
sional skill, his integrity, forthright- 
ness and _ fair-mindedness,” Chairman 
Mahaffie also said, “had won the affec- 





George M. Barnard 


tion and esteem of the members of the 
commission and its staff to a high de- 
gree. His sudden death, after more than 
four years’ devoted service, is a great 
loss not only to the commission but to 
the country.” 

Mr. Barnard was appointed to the 
commission by the late President Roose- 
velt to serve for the unexpired term of 





the late Joseph B. Eastman, which runs 
until December 31, 1950. He was a 
member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana and a Republican, the 
make-up of the I:C.C. having been such 
at the time that the President was re- 
quired to name someone who was _ not 
a Democrat. 

Mr. Bernard was born on June 6, 
1881, at New Castle, Ind., and received 
his law degree at the University of 
Michigan in 1903. He then entered the 
practice of law at New Castle, continu- 
ing there until 1921, but meanwhile 
serving from 1906 until 1910 as_pro- 
secuting attorney of Henry County, Ind., 
and from 1910 until 1914 as mayor of 
New Castle. 

Mr. Barnard was first appointed to 
the Indiana commission in 1921, but he 
resigned a year later to resume the 
practice of law with an Indianapolis 
firm whose partners included also the 
late Senators Samuel M. Ralston and 
Frederick Van Nuys. He was appointed 
again to the Indiana commission in 
July, 1941, and reappointed in 1943 for 
the term he was serving when he re- 
signed to become a member of the 
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Westinghouse Designs 3- Way 
Power for Mine Locomotives 


Five Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion mine locomotives designed to get 
their power either from a Diesel-elec- 
tric unit, a ground-level third rail, or 
an overhead trolley line, will go into 
operation this year in the open-pit sul- 
phide ore mines of the Chile Explora- 
tion Company in the Andes Mountains 
of South America, it has been an- 
nounced by W. J. Clardy, manager of 
the traction department of Westinghouse 
Electric International. The three-way 
arrangement was devised to provide on- 
location flexibility in handling ore cars 
in the mines, which are located at an 
elevation of 10,000 ft. at Chuquicamata, 
Chile. When the locomotives are work- 
ing along the various open-pit levels, 
where neither overhead nor third rail 
systems can carry power, they will use 
Diesel power. Each locomotive will 
have a 500-hp. Diesel engine, a railway 
generator and four traction motors. 
Controls will be so arranged that they 
can operate either the Diesel engine- 
generator unit, the third rail, or the 
overhead trolley line. 


Will Hear More Argument on What 
Constitutes Private Trucking 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reopened for oral argument 
two proceedings which involve the dis- 
tinction between private and_ for-hire 
trucking. They are Nos. MC-96541 and 
MC-107079, in which the trucking op- 
erations of the Lenoir Chair Company 
and the Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion, respectively, are in issue. 

Prior commission reports have held 
that these trucking operations are pri- 
vate carriage, the latest of those reports 
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having embodied Division 5’s° decision 
in the Schenley case (see Railway Age 
of August 7, 1948, page 41). The re- 
openings came after consideration by 
the commission of various petitions, in- 
cluding those filed by railroads which 
are members of the Trunk Line, New 
England Freight, and Central Freight 
associations. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
January 15 were not available when 
this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 8 totaled 721,507 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, January 8 


District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern 135,783 153,956 153,639 
Allegheny 153,061 168,083 175,494 
Pocahontas 61,993 73,299 74,531 
Southern 120,569 145,612 141,995 
Northwestern 77.767 90,854 93,028 
Central 

Western 107,808 129,523 131,091 
Southwestern 64,526 69,483 61,175 
Total Western 

Districts 250,101 289,860 285,294 
Total All 

Roads 721,507 830,810 830,953 
Commodities : 
Grain and grain 

products 47,045 51,882 56,192 
Livestock 11,024 14,029 21,503 
Coal 164,010 202,741 203,406 
Coke 16,108 15,037 14,357 
Forest products 35,193 45,972 46,720 
Ore 12,701 13,079 12,072 
Merchandise 

Lewd. 88,750 103,893 113,915 
Miscellaneous 346,676 384,177 362,728 
January & 721,507 830,810 830,953 
January 1 584,628 682,119 687,428 
December 25, 

1948 609,239 599,354 627,967 
December 18, 

1948 754,545 832,130 836,185 
December 11, 

1948 783,276 854,159 828,751 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 8 totaled 67,547 cars, as 
compared with 74,300 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion 
3ureau of Statistics. 
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Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec'd from 

Loaded Connections 

Totals for Canada: 
January 8, 1949 
January 10, 1948 74,300 


67,547 29,641 
33,120 


Douglass Reappointed tc N.M.B. 


President Truman has sent to the 
Senate his nomination of Frank P. 
Douglass for a new three-year term 
as a member of the National Media- 
tion Board. The new term would ex- 
pire February 1, 1952. 

Judge Douglass’ reappo'ntment had 
been expected, since it became known 
recently that he had agreed to remain 
on the board at the request of President 
Truman. Prior to that time Judge 
Douglass had planned to retire with the 
expiration of his present term on Febru- 
ary 1. He has been a member of N.M.B. 
since 1944. 


Army’s Transportation Corps 
Moves to New Headquarters 


Headquarters of the Armv’s Chief of 
Transportation was recently moved from 
the Pentagon Building, Arlington, Va., 
to Building T-7 at Gravelly Point, Va. 
A like move was made at the same 
time by the Military Transportation 
Section of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 


New Snows Keep Plows Busy in 
Rocky Mountain Blizzard Area 


Railroad service in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Great Plains area was again 
hampered last week as the fourth 
snowstorm within two months hit the 
area on January 14. The latest storm 
caught railroads — particularly — the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago & North Western and_ the 
Union Pacific — just as their opera- 
tions neared normal following the 
January 2 blizzard, which has _ been 
characterized by some railroad men as 
the worst ever suffered. The fresh 
snow, plus winds, required a replowing 
of certain lines. As this issue of Fail- 
way Age went to press, a new storm 


10 








was in progress, threatening more in- 
terruptions in service. 

The paralyzing blizzard of January 
2 forced a large number of passenger 
trains, many of them name streamliners, 
to halt at various points in the face of 
10- to 20-ft. drifts packed solid by winds 
which ranged from 40 to 70 m.p.h. 
Freight trains were similarly delayed, 
but no serious congestion was reported 
and no embargoes were issued. Other 
railroads affected to some extent were 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ; 
and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
No hardships for passengers were re- 
ported, as trains were halted at sizeable 
towns. 

One railroad officer said of the Jan- 
uary 2 blizzard that there has “never 
been anything like it” from the stand- 
point of snow compactness, duration of 
the storm and its complete coverage. 


Add Service Charge to Cost of 
Reserved-Seat Coach-Train Fare 

A special charge will be added to 
prices of tickets purchased for use on 
and after February 1 on reserved-seat 
coach trains operated by a number of 
eastern and southern railroads. Designed 
primarily to defray the higher expenses 
involved in the sale of resered coach 
seats and the larger costs of providing 
these trains with comforts not available 
on ordinary coach trains, the special 
charge also is intended to induce pas- 
sengers to give adequate advance notice 
of cancellations. The service charge, 
plus the fare, will be refunded on can- 
cellations up to certain times before 
departure. If cancellations are not made 
within the specified period the service 
charge will not be refunded and a new 
charge will be levied if reservations are 
changed to another date or train. 

The special charge on the New York 
Central will be 50 cents for distances 
up to and including 350 mi., 75 cents 
for trips of 351 to 600 mi., and $1 for 
all distances over 600 mi. On the Penn- 
sylvania the special charge will be a 
flat rate of $1. Locally on the Seaboard 
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Air Line, the charge will be 50 cents 
where the one-way coach fare is less 
than $6.26 and a $1 charge will apply 
in instances where the fare is $6.26 or 
more. On interline traffic, the special 
service charge will be $1 between all 
points on the S.A.L. and stations on 
the Pennsylvania from Baltimore, Md., 
to New York, inclusive. Between all 
Seaboard stations and all Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac stations the 
$1 charge will apply, with certain ex- 
ceptions. The New York Public Service 
Commission, on January 19, ordered 
the New York Central to suspend its 
plan for the special charge on travel in 
New York and scheduled a hearing for 
February 10 in New York City on the 
proposed charge. 


B. of L. E. Local Plans 
Strike against Long Island 


A strike against the Long Island 
threatened by division 269 of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers be- 
cause of allegedly unsafe motive power 
was made without the approval of the 
brotherhood’s national office, according 
to a statement by Alvanley Johnston, 
president of the B. of L. E., which was 
reported as this issue of Railway Age 
was going to press. Mr. Johnston said 
authorization to strike had been re- 
quested by division 269 some time ago 
but had not been given. A spokesman 
for division 269 said strike ballots were 
being handed out and that the division 
will act in accord with provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. A strike called 
for January 19 against the Hudson & 
Manhattan by the B. of L. E. was post- 
poned pending an effort by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to settle the 
dispute which allegedly centers on sig- 
naling practices. 


General Gross Gets Military 
Government Post in Germany 
Major General 
who was chief of the Army’s Transpor- 
tation Corps during World War II, has 
been appointed director of the United 


Charles P. Gross, 


States Military Government in the 
German state of Wurttemberg-Baden. 
The appointment became effective Janu- 
ary 17, when General Gross succeeded 
Charles M. LaFollette, former con- 
gressman from Indiana. 

General Gross retired from the Army 
in 1945, and was appointed chairman 
of New York City’s Board of Trans- 
portation. He resigned from that posi- 
tion in October, 1947, and shortly there- 
after went to Germany where he has 
been serving as a civilian transportation 
officer on the staff of the military gov- 
ernment. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 69 and 70. 
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EQUIPMENT © 
AND SUPPLIES 


Pennsylvania to Install More 
Train Communication 





The Pennsylvania’s telephone system 
for communication between trains and 
between trains and signal towers is be- 
ing extended to cover 350 more miles 
of line, between Baltimore, Md., York, 
Pa., Harrisburg, Williamsport, and EI- 
mira, N. Y., and between Williamsport, 
Lock Haven, and Tyrone. Locomotives 
on these lines already have been 
equipped with telephones. Ten wayside 
signal towers are now being equipped 
for the service at a cost of about $76,- 
000. Built by Union Switch & Signal 
Co., the equipment will be in use by 
early spring. 

The Baltimore-Harrisburg line is an 
important link in the Pennsylvania’s 
route between Washington, D. C., and 
the West and North; the Harrisburg- 
Williamsport-Elmira line serves north- 
western Pennsylvania and New York 
state; and the Tyrone-Lock MHaven- 
Williamsport line carries heavy freight 
trafic between the West and New 
England. Including earlier installations 
on the four-track main line between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, and on 
freight lines in Ohio and New Jersey, 
the train telephone system upon com- 
pletion of this project will cover 1,817 
mi. of main tracks. A total of 407 pas- 
senger and freight locomotives, 130 ca- 
booses and 58 signal towers will then 
be equipped. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Mather Stock Car Company has 
ordered 50 40-ton refrigerator cars 
which will be built in the company’s 
shops late this year. 


The Northern Pacific has ordered 500 
70-ton hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Delivery of the 
cars is expected to start next June. 


The Chicago & North Western is in- 
quiring for 1,000 50-ton box cars. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
is inquiring for 250 to 500 50-ton drop- 
end gondola cars. 


The Northern Pacific is inquiring for 
750 50-ton box cars. 


SIGNALING 


The Union Switch & Signal Co. is 
furnishing the American Locomotive Com- 
pany four sets of intermittent inductive 
train control equipment for installation 
on new Diesel passenger locomotives 
now building for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie. This equipment is to be similar to 
that now in service on that road except 


that it will include a three-speed govcr- 
nor to provide for enforcement of a 
low speed reset and control of an over- 
speed warning indicator and brake ap- 
plication. 


American Locomotive Company has or- 
dered eight sets of intermittent inductive 
train control equipment from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company, for in- 
stallation on Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives for the New York Central. 


The American Locomotive Company has 
placed an order ‘with the General Rail- 


way Signal Company for four sets of 


intermittent inductive train control 
equipment for installation on Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives for the Erie. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Florida East Coast has ordered 
13,000 net tons of rail from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and 
2,000 net tons from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The forty-second annual dinner oi the 
Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., will be 
held on the evening of February 9 at 
the Mayflower hotel in that city. Ar- 
thur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, will be toastmaster; and 
the guest speaker will be Mayor John 
F. Davis of Reading, Pa., whose sub- 
ject will be “Free Enterprise.” 





The Transportation Club of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its twenty-fifth annual dinner on Febru- 
ary 10. Cloud Wampler, president, Car- 
rier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.. will 
be the guest speaker. 


The next meeting of the Railfan So- 
ciety will be held at 8 p.m. on February 
15, at 20 West 40th street, New York. 
F. W. Bender, signal engineer of the 
Central of New Jersey, will be the 
guest speaker and movies on the C. of 
N. J. also will be presented. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New York 
division, will hold its next meeting on 
January 26 at 7:45 p.m., in room 5928, 
Grand Central Terminal. The guest 
speaker will be Leo B. George, assistant 
chief of motive power, Canadian Pacific, 
who will talk on “Railroading in the 
Canadian Rockies,” and show a sound- 
color picture, “The Shining Moun- 
tains.” “Within the Oval,” a new New 
York Central movie, also will be pre- 
sented. 


The thirty-fifth annual dinner of “1¢ 
Traffic Club of Cleveland will be held at 
the Hotel Cleveland on February 5. 2t 
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6.30 pm. H. D. Rhodehouse, general 
trafic manager, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, and president of the club, will 
preside. Cornelius J. McCole, humorist, 
philosopher and former mayor of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be the principal 
speaker. 


The nineteenth annual show and ex- 
hibition of the New York Society of Model 
Engineers will be held from February 
11 to 22, inclusive, in the Upper Ferry 
Concourse of the Lackawanna Terminal 
at Hoboken, N. J., from 5:30 p.m. to 
10 p.m. daily and 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on 
February 14 at 8 p.m., at the LaSalle 
Hotel. The Association of American 
Railroads Committee of the association 
will present recommendations for 
changes in 1950 in A.A.R. Interchange 
Rules. 


The Signal Section of the Association 
of American Railroads has announced the 
following officers for 1949: Chairman, 
L. S. Werthmuller, signal engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo.; 
first vice-chairman, W S. Storms, signal 
engineer, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
second vice-chairman, D. W. Fuller, signal 
engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Topeka, Kan. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





S. E. Gillespie, whose election as presi- 
dent of the Western Railroad Supply Com- 
pany at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 1, was born on 
December 17, 1884, at Newtonville, 


S. E. Gillespie 


Ohiv, and graduated from Ohio State 
University in electrical engineering in 
191. Before graduating, Mr. Gillespie 
had about two years’ experience as a 
tele<raph operator on the Lake Shore 
& \ichigan Southern (now New York 
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Central), the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Pennsylvania, and two 
years’ experience in maintaining elec- 
tric interlockings on the Pennsylvania, 
Lines West. After graduating in 1910, 
he went to work for the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. with a field crew, erecting 
signals. He entered the engineering de- 
partment at Swissvale, Pa., in 1911, 
and remained there until 1915, when he 
was transferred to the sales department 
in Chicago. From 1921 to 1925, Mr. 
Gillespie represented the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. in Japan, and, on his re- 
turn, was assigned temporarily to the 
Chicago office of the company, and then 
appointed resident manager at San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1926. In 1930 he was 
elected vice-president and director of 
Westinghouse International Brake & 
Signal Co., with headquarters in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, and in February, 1939, 
became vice-president of the Western 
Railroad Supply Company, the position 
he held at the time of his recent election 
as president. 


John J. Huether, manager of the trans- 
portation division of the General Electric 
Company since April, 1948, also has 
been appointed manager of the central 
station division to succeed Ralph M. Dar- 
rin, who has been elected a commercial 
vice-president and assigned to customer 
relations work ‘in the New England 
territory. Mr. Huether was graduated 
from Notre Dame University in 1922 
with a degree in electrical engineering 


John J. Huether 


and joined General Electric’s test course 
the same year as a student engineer. A 
year later, he was assigned to the al- 
ternating current engineering depart- 
ment. He joined the steel mill section 
of the industrial department in 1924 and 
was promoted to manager of sales in 
the machinery manufacturers section in 
1931. In 1937, Mr. Huether was ap- 
pointed manager of the mining and steel 
mill section of the industrial depart- 
ment. 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., 
Towson, Md., has announced the re- 
moval of its Chicago sales and service 


station to a new building at 1100 W. 
Jackson boulevard. R. G. Horner is branch 
manager. 


The American Steel & Wire Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has announced the establish- 
ment of a separate stainless steel sales 
division, to be known as the stainless 
steel products sales division. Banks E. 
Eudy has been appointed manager of 
the new division and C. Richard Horwedel 
has been appointed assistant manager. 

Mr. Eudy’s first position in the steel 


Banks E. Eudy 


industry was with the Allegheny Steel 
Company, with which he was associated 
from 1917 until 1936. In 1936 he joined 
the stainless division of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation and served 
as district representative for that com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio. In July, 1947, 
Mr. Eudy was transferred to American 
Steel & Wire and headed the stainless 


C. Richard Horwedel 


steel unit which was the forerunner of 
the new division. 

Mr. Horwedel was associated with 
the Thompson Products Company from 
1928 to 1930. He joined American Steel 
& Wire in 1930 and has since been iden- 
tified with the company’s metallurgical 
department. He was at Worcester, 
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Mass., until 1936, when he was trans- 
ferred to Cleveland. 


The United States Rubber Company has 
announced the elections of Herbert E. 
Smith, president, as chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer, to 
succeed F. B. Davis, Jr., retired, and Harry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., vice-president and 
chairman of the finance committee, as 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Davis will continue as 
a director and member of the finance 
committee. The company also has an- 
nounced the elections of Arthur Surkamp, 
treasurer, as vice-president and chair- 
man of the finance committee to succeed 
Mr. Humphreys, and Herbert M. Kelton, 
general auditor, as treasurer succeeding 
Mr. Surkamp. Mr. Surkamp also has 
been elected a director and a member 
of the executive committee. 

Mr. Smith started his career with 
the United States Rubber Company in 
August, 1913, as a mechanical goods 
salesman and later was promoted to 
general salesman, covering the Sacra- 
mento valley (Cal.) territory. In 1918, 
he was transferred to the company’s 
New York headquarters as assistant 
western sales manager, mechanical 
goods division, and later in the year 
was appointed manager of the New 
York branch in charge of all commodi- 





Herbert E. Smith 


ties. In 1924 Mr. Smith was appointed 
general manager of the general division 
and, in 1926, was promoted to second 
vice-president. He was made vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., in 1927 and president of that 
subsidiary in 1929. In the same year he 
was elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in charge of sales and distribu- 
tion. On January 1, 1942, Mr. Smith 
was made vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, succeeding to the presi- 
dency on September 28 of that year. 
He also was named chairman of the 
executive committee and a member of 
the finance committee at the same time. 

Mr. Humphreys started his business 
career in 1918 and worked successively 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
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Toledo Scale Company until 1922, when 
he joined the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co. In the same year he enrolled in the 
Wharton School of Finance evening 
classes at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Two years later he joined Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. as an auditor. In 
1927 he became associated with the 
Christiana Securities Company, where 
he remained for 11 years, ad-ancing to 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Humphreys was elected 





Harry E. Humphreys, Jr. 


a vice-president, director and member 
of the finance committee of the United 
States Rubber Company in 1938 and 
was given the additional responsibility 
of heading the finance committee in 
January, 1942. Later in the same year 
he was elected vice-chairman of the 
executive committee. \ 


Warner B. Shepherd, assistant general 
traffic manager of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager, to succeed E. A. 
Jack, retired. 


Edwin F.’ Bates, works manager of the 
Red Lion plant of the Budd Company, 
has been promoted to plant manager, 
and Lee N. Blugerman, assistant works 
manager, has been promoted to works 
manager. 


Samuel W. Earnshaw has announced the 
opening of a general office for practice 
of transportation law in the Woodward 
building, Washington, D. C. 


Roy E. Smith has been elected presi- 
ident of the Stefco Steel Company at 
Michigan City, Ind. 


The General American Transportation 
Corporation, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment, as sales engineer, of F. E. 
Cheshire, formerly vice-president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Mr. 
Cheshire, in his new post, recently de- 
parted by air for the Far East. 


David Newhall, John S. Wood and Charles 
A. Marshall have incorporated under the 
firm name of Newhall-Marshall-Wood, with 
offices at 30 Church street, New York 











7, to engage in purchase and sale of 
surplus, obsolete and scrap railroad cars, 
locomotives, parts, and other kinds of 
equipment. 


Harold W. Lahey has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Ulster Iron Works, and Frank W. Hamilton, 
Jr, a vice-president, has been elected 
president to succeed his late father, 
whose death was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 18, 1948, page 71. 


Karl S. Wright has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Carborundum 
Company to succeed George E. Griffith, 
who has retired after 25 years of service 
in that capacity. Mr. Wright has been 
associated with Mr. Griffith for 14 years. 


The Pyle-National Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Ralph B. Black as its dis- 
trict manager at Houston, Tex., with 
jurisdiction over the firm’s operations 
in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Colorado and that part of Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Black has until recently been associated 
with the R. P. Devine Construction 





Ralph B. Black 


Company at Sterling, Ill. He was born 
at Denver, Colo., was graduated by the 
University of Colorado, and served as a 
consulting engineer in Houston from 
1934 to 1942. He spent 4%4 years in the 
U. S. Army Engineers Corps during 
World War II, being discharged as a 
major. Mr. Black’s ‘headquarters at 
Houston will be in the Chronicle Build- 
ing. 


E. J. Fuller, executive vice-president 
and general manager of the Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing Corporation, has retired. 
Mr. Fuller was born in Clinton, Iowa, 
in 1883. He began his business career 
as a machinist’s apprentice with th: 
Chicago & North Western, at Clinton, 
and continued there as machinist after 
completing his apprenticeship. Later, h: 
was appointed to a supervisory position 
in the mechanical department. Frot 
1911 to 1913 he was chief inspector 0° 
new equipment for the C. & N. W., 4 
the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the 
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American Locomotive Company. Mr. 
Fuller joined Hunt-Spiller in 1914 and 
served as mechanical representative un- 
til his appointment as assistant sales 
manager in 1927. He became sales man- 





E. J. Fuller 


ager in 1928 and was elected executive 
vice-president in 1936. In 1942 he was 
elected general manager and continued 
also as executive vice-president. 


OBITUARY 


William L. Stancliffe, a former vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., died 
on January 16. He was (5 years old. 


CONSTRUCTION 


M.F. Will Spend $13 Million 
For Improvements in 1949 





The Missouri Pacific Lines have been 
authorized by the Federal District 
Court at St. Louis, Mo., to spend $13,- 
147,010 for improvement of its proper- 
ties during 1949. Of this total, $4,596,830 
is for new steel rail and track acces- 
sories, as reported in the Railway Age 
of October 23, 1948, page 60. Other 
principal items in the program and their 
approximate costs are: Additional yard 
tracks, sidings and industry tracks ($1,- 
488,180) ; bridges, trestles and culverts 
($1,345,640) ; changes of grade and 
alignment ($957,700) ; signals and in- 
terlocking plants ($763,400); freight 
aid passenger stations ($678,880) ; and 
shop buildings, enginehouses and similar 


structures ($453,200). 


tong Island.—This road has authorized 
the reconstruction of Undergrade 
bridge at Cherry lane, Mineola, N. Y., 
at a probable cost of $128,700. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—This road 
has awarded a contract to the Ameri- 
con Bridge Company for the reinforc- 
ing and repairing of six steel bridge 
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superstructures from Wellsburg, W. 
Va., to Mingo, Ohio, at a probable to- 
tal cost of $291,000. 


FINANCIAL 


Pennsylvania.—IV ould Buy Long Is- 
land Bonds.—The Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that if the Long Island does 
not pay at maturity on March 1 the 
$40,000,000 of the latter’s refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 1903 
and the unified mortgage bonds of 1899, 
the P.R.R. will buy the bonds from 
holders at face value plus interest to 
March 1. 





Rutland.—Reorganiszation.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has submitted this road’s approved plan 
of reorganization to three classes of 
creditors for acceptance or rejection un- 
der the applicable provisions of section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The three 
groups, which the division found were 
the only creditors entitled to vote on 
the plan, are holders of Rutland first 
consolidated mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, due July 1, 1941; Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlain first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds, due July 1, 1948, and Rut- 
land-Canadian first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, due July 1, 1949. The ballots are 
due at the commission’s office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on or before March 14. 


Tennessee Central.—R.F.C. Financing. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved pur- 
chase by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at par, of $918,000 of this 
road’s 3 per cent equipment trust certi- 
ficates, series F, if and when issued 
“pursuant to the approval of the com- 
mission under section 20(a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” The pro- 
posed certificates would be dated March 
1 and would mature in 20 semi-annual 
installments—19 of $46,000 each and the 
last of $44,000. The proceeds would 
be used to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of six 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric 
road-freight locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company at a to- 
tal cost of $1,020,000. 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern.—/i- 
vidend.—This road paid on January 15 
a dividend of 12% cents a share on its 
common stock. The dividend’ “was tke 
first since the stock was split 3-for-1. 
The last payment on the old stock was 
35 cents a share on October 15. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—New Director. 
—Lynne L. White, executive vice-presi- 
dent of this road, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors to 
succeed the late John W. Davin. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 


Erie—To assume liability for $6,300,- 
000 of 214 per cent equipment trust cer- 
. 4 . | es 
tificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of rolling stock expected to cost a 
total of $7,929,850. The rolling stock 
was listed in the application as follows : 

Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives, each consisting of 4 
units (Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation) ...$661,200 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives (American Locomo- 
t3¥e COMBANE) 6 oii cain ce sees 216,650 
2 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road 
switching locomotives (American) 149,950 
4 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (American) ........ 102,775 
6 1,000-hp, Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
yh cS a are eters etry here on 102,200 
700 50-ton, steel-sheathed box cars 
(American Car & Foundry Co.) 4.850 
7 Lightweight sleeping cars (Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
COMDRIED 2 ocuces uaa oe-aes 115,000 

The certificates would be dated De- 
cember 15, 1948, and would mature in 
10 annual installments of $630,000 each, 
beginning December 15, 1949. They 
would be sold on the basis of competi- 
tive bids. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis —To as- 
sume liability for $4,320,000 of series E 
equipment trust certificates, to finance 
in part the acquisition of nine Diesel- 
electric locomotive units of 1,500 hp. 
each and 1,000 freight cars at an esti- 
mated total cost of $5,406,662. The loco- 
motive units, ordered from the Electro- 
Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corporation, consist of seven “A” units 
costing $173,756 each and two “B” units 
costing $167,877 each. The freight cars, 
ordered from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, consist of 
500 50-ton hopper cars costing $3,802 
each and 500 50-ton gondola cars cost- 
ing $3,906 each. The certificates would 
be dated February 1 and would mature 
in 15 annual installments of $288,000 
each, beginning February 1, 1950. They 
would be sold on the basis of competi- 
tive bids, and the interest rate would he 
fixed by such bids. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—To assume li- 
ability for $2,120,000 of series R equip- 
ment trust certificates, to finance in 
part the accuisition of 500 70-ton gon- 
dola cars from the American Car «& 
Foundry Co. at an estimated total cost 
of $2,650,000 ($5,300 per car). The 
certificates would be dated February 
15 and would mature in 20 semi-annial 
installments of $106,000 each, beginning 
August 15. They would be sold on the 
basis of competitive bids, and the in- 
terest rate would be fixed by such bids. 


lo 


wn 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Ilinois Central—To assume liability 
for $6,400,000 of series BB equipment 
trust certificates, to finance in part the 
acquisition of 1,750 50-ton steel hopper 
cars from tke Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company at an estima- 
ted total cost of $8,034,250 ($4,591 per 
car). The certificates will be dated 
January 1 and will mature in 20 semi- 
annual installments of $320,000 each. 
beginnine July 1. The report approved 
a selling price of 99.3905 for the issue 
with a 24 per cent interest rate—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and asso- 
ciates, which will make the average an- 
nual interest cost approximately 2.39 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.4 
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per cent to 2.5 per cent, according to 
maturity. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—T0 assume  li- 
ability for $1,800,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the ac- 
quisition of seven Diesel-electric loco- 
motives at an estimated total cost of 
approximately $2,426,694 (see Railway 
Age of December 4, 1948, page 70). 
The certificates will be dated February 
1 and will mature in 30 semi-annual in- 
stallments of $60,000 each, beginning 
August 1. The report approved a sell- 
ing price of 99.2006 for the issue with a 
2% per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Harris, Hall & Co. and associates, 
which will make the average annual in- 
terest cost approximately 2.63 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.4 per 
cent to 2.8 per cent, according to 
maturity. 





Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Jan. Last Last 
18 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
“lo DSA ee 43.47 43.67 48.06 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
ea eee 89.78 89.10 86.34 


Dividends Declared 


Green Bay & Western.—common, $5.00, 
payable February 15 to holders of record 
February 4; income debentures A, $50.00, 
payable February 16; income debentures 3B 
(resumed), $7.50, payable February 16. 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—com- 
mon, $4.00, semi-annually; 5% non-cumulative 
preferred, $2.50, semi-annually; both payable 
February 15 to holders of record February 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





F. E. Cheshire, formerly operating vice- 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville at Lafayette, Ind. and 
more recently vice-president of the road 
at Chicago, has resigned from the 
road and accepted a sales post with 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, as noted elsewhere in this 
issue. 


William W. Rhoads, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Reading, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 
also vice-president. Mr. Rhoads was 
born at Philadelphia on November 15, 
1889, and entered the service of the 
Reading in 1906 as messenger, becom- 
ing a clerk in the office of the superin- 
tendent of transportation the following 
year. He remained in the latter position 
until 1915, when he transferred to the 
office of the vice-president and general 
manager. In 1918 Mr. Rhoads was ap- 
pointed secretary to the federal man- 
ager, and two years later became secre- 
tary to the vice-president, remaining in 
that position for four years. He then 
Was appointed assistant chief clerk in 
the vice-president’s office, becoming 
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chief clerk five’ years later. On July 1, 
1933, Mr. Rhoads was appointed assist- 
ant to the vice president and on March 
26, 1936, became assistant to the presi- 
dent, serving in that capacity until Sep- 
tember 1, (1945, when he was appointed 





William W. Rhoads 


assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. He has been secretary and treas- 
urer since October 23, 1945. Mr. 
Rhoads has long been identified with 
Reading Y.M.C.A. work and is on the 
board of the Transportation department 
of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 


William D. McCaig, vice-president—ac- 
counts of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C., has retired from 
active service at his own request, after 
56 years of service with the A.C.L. 
and its predecessor companies. Mr. Mc- 
Caig was born at Mt. Carmel, Pa., on 
January 18, 1874, and entered railroad 
service in 1891 as office boy to freight 
claim agent of the Central of Georgia, 





William D. McCaig 


subsequently becoming stenographer. In 
1893 he became stenographer in the 
auditor’s office of the Brunswick & 
Western (now A.C.L.) and the follow- 
ing year he was appointed clerk in the 
office of the auditor of receipts, Plant 
system (now A.C.L.), subsequently 
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becoming traveling auditor of that sys- 
tem. In 1902 he became chief traveling 
auditor of the A.C.L.; in 1906, auditor 
of station accounts; in 1911, assistant 
auditor freight receipts and in 1917, as- 
sistant comptroller. Mr. McCaig was 
promoted to comptroller of the A.C.L, 
in 1924, becoming vice-president in 
March, 1943. 


William M. Long, whose election as 
vice-president—traffic of the Illinois 
Terminal at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Ratlway Age of January 
1, was born on March 29, 1889, at Pe- 
oria, Ill., and began his railroad career 
in 1907 with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis as a telegraph 
operator at Mackinaw, III. His subse- 
quent career included service with the 
Chicago & Alton (now part of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio) at Bloomington, III., 
and Peoria; with the Illinois Central as 
city freight agent at Peoria and 
Omaha, Neb., and later in its service 
bureau at Chicago and as city freight 





William M. Long 


and passenver agent at Peoria; and 
with the Illinois Traction System (now 
I. T.), at Peoria, as traveling freight 
and passevger agent. He became gen- 
eral agent of the I. T. at Peoria in 
1925, ai.d was ad-anced to assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago in 
1929. He was promoted to northern 
trefic manager at Chicago in 1939, and 
remained in that position until 1941, 
when he was transferred to New York 
as eastern traffic manager. Mr. Long 
was appointed assistant vice-president— 
traffic at St. Louis in November, 1947, 
which position te held up to the time 
of his election as vice-president—traf- 


fic. 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at New York and 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected vice- 
president of public relations, in which 
capacity he will also supervise the 
company’s ad-ertising. Mr. Deegan is 
also president of the Federation ‘or 
Railway Progress and for the last two 
years has been assistant to Robert 3. 
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by 


Franklin 














Franklin is manufacturing journai boxes for railroads, loco- 
motive and car builders and bearing manufacturers. Here are 
three typical boxes. 

We have the facilities for manufacturing both surface-bearing 
and roller-bearing boxes from raw material to finished box 
entirely within one plant. Boxes are made of electric furnace 
steel, cast in our own foundry — and are machined on modern 
equipment by trained personnel accustomed to close tolerances. 


We invite your inquiries. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e@ # MONTREAL 


STEAM DISfRIBUTION SYSTEM ° BOOSTER ° RADIAL BUFFER ° COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS ° STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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Young, founder and chairman of the 
federation. A photograph and biography 
of Mr. Deegan were published in the 
Railway Age of October 9, 1948, page 
693. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


William L. Grubbs, whose appointment 
as general couusel of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Louisville, Ky., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 25, 1948, is a native of that city, 
where he attended high school and the 
Jefferson School of Law. He entered 
L. & N. service on September 1, 1917, 
as a stenographer in the office of the 
chief special agent at Louisville. After 
serving with the armed forces during 





William L. Grubbs 


World War I, he returned to the rail- 
road in January, 1919, as a stenograph- 
er in the law department. In April, 
1921, he became secretary to the gen- 
eral attorney and later to the general 
solicitor. Mr. Grubbs was appointed 
commerce attorney in August, 1928, ad- 
vancing to assistant general solicitor in 
March, 1944, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
general counsel. 


Arthur J. Messersmith, assistant general 
auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been elected general auditor to suc- 
ceed T. A. Graham, whose death. was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
1. Albert Weiberg, assistant to the gen- 
eral auditor and C. A. Bowen, formerly 
on the staff of the assistant general 
auditor, have been appointed assistant 
general auditors. H. C. Bradshaw, assist- 
ant tax accountant, has replaced Mr. 
Weiberg. 


K. D. M. Spence has been appointed 
commission counsel for the Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal, Que., to specialize 
in matters before the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Spence, who has for some time been 
engaged in the freight rate case and 
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other work before the board, has been 
in the C.P.R. law department since 
1930. He was appointed solicitor. in 
1945 following his demobilization from 
the Royal Navy, with which he served 
for four years. 


W. Harvey Small, personnel attorney of 
the Western Maryland at Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed general attor- 
ney. 


Kemper A. Dobbins, assistant general 
attorney of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, has been promoted to gen- 
eral attorney, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Cleveland, Ohio. John C. Lyon, 
attorney, succeeds Mr. Dobbins as as- 
sistant general attorney. 


C. J. Brandau, assistant to the auditor 
of the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to auditor of disburse- 
ments at that point, succeeding L. G. Lind, 
who has retired after 42 years of serv- 
ice. H. A. Izard has replaced Mr. Bran- 
dau. 


George Gillings, assistant to the vice- 
president and treasurer of the Canadian 
National system, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
clerk and treasurer of the Central Ver- 
mont, with headquarters at St. Albans, 
Vt., succeeding John B. Wood, who died 
on January 4, as reported in the Fail- 
way Age of January 15. Mr. Gillings 
began his railroad career with the Ca- 
nadian Northern (now Canadian Na- 
tional) in his native city of Toronto, 





George Gillings 


Ont., in 1919 as a junior clerk in the 
office of the vice-president of opera- 
tion, maintenance and construction and 
the following year transferred to the 
office of vice-president, finance and ac- 
counting. In 1923 he went to Montreal 
when the departmeiit was moved there, 
and a year later was promoted to secre- 
tary to the vice-president. He became 
office assistant to the vice-president in 
1934, and was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president and treasurer in June, 
1945, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 
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M. L. Boydston, tax agent of the Ch; 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


has been transferred to Chicago, suc 
ceeding R. G. Bundy, whose appointment 
as tax commissioner was reported 


the Railway Age of January 8. E. J. 


Notske has replaced Mr. Boydston. 


OPERATING 


William G. White, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at New York 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 1, was born at San Francisco, 
Cal. He attended the University of 
California, was graduated in civil en- 
gineering by George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and en- 
tered railroad service as a student em- 
ployee of the Yosemite Valley at 
Merced, Cal. Mr. White joined the 
Lackawanna in June, 1935, as yard 
clerk and student employee at Hobo- 





William G. White 


ken, N. J. After serving as supervisor 
of freight claim prevention at Scran- 
ton, Pa., from June, 1937, to January, 
1941, Mr. White was assigned to spe- 
cial duty. In March, 1942, he became 
freight trainmaster at Port Morris, N. 
J., and the following August became 
trainmaster at Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
promoted to superintendent at Buffalo 
in May, 1943, being furloughed in Janu- 
ary, 1944, to enter military service as 
a major in the Army Transportation 
Corps. He served in England, France 
and Germany with the General Staff 
from September, 1944, until March, 
1946, when he was released from ac 
tive duty, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, returning to the Lackawanna as 
superintendent at Hoboken in April, 
1946. 


Wendell C. Allen, superintendent 0% 
freight transportation, Western region. 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to su 
perintendent of freight transportation 
Eastern region, at Philadelphia, Pa 
succeeding A. M. Harris, who has beer 
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Surely it is important to protect your investment 
in your existing steam motive power. There are 
plenty of veteran steam locomotives which — 
merely with the modernization of certain fea- 
tures—can turn in a good profit on their operation 
for many years to come. 

The installation of Security Circulators, for 
example, will definitely improve steaming per- 
formance and make possible much greater loco- 
motive utilization — sufficient to rapidly repay 
the installation cost. 


The many advantages resulting from the use 


American Arch Company Ine. 
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of Security Circulators have been shown by the 
road experience of fifty railroads — with installa- 
tions of Security Circulators in twenty-five differ- 


ent types of locomotives. 


* * * 


For oil-burning steam locomotives the American 
Arch Company recently developed and intro- 
duced the Security Dutch Oven. Its value in 
improving combustion has been recognized by a 
number of railroads, which have already installed 


Dutch Ovens in over two hundred locomotives. 


NEW YORK °* CHICAGO 
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advanced to superintendent of the Fort 
Wayne, (Ind.) division. Mr. Allen is 
replaced by Thomas F. Schaekel, trainmas- 
ter of the Columbus, (Ohio) division. 
Mr. Harris succeeds Park M. Roeper, who 
in turn has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Middle division at Altoona, 
Pa., to succeed Harry G. Hostetter, whose 
death was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 8. 


R. W. Hundley, assistant superintendent 
ot the Norfolk division of the Virginian, 
has been transferred to the New River 
division, with headquarters at Prince- 
ton, W. Va., succeeding D. F. Savage, 
resigned. 


Eugene L. Keller has been appointed 
supervising safety agent of the New 
York Central system, with headquarters 


at New York. 


M. B. Oliver, assistant superintendent 
of the Charleston & Western Carolina, 
with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., 
has been appointed assistant to general 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C. W. H. Kendall has 
also been appointed assistant to general 
manager of the A.C.L. 


TRAFFIC 


J. W. Padden, whose promotion to 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 1, first 
entered railway service in 1914 as a 
section laborer on the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. (now 
Union Pacific). He subsequently held 
various positions in the operating de- 
partments of the Atchison, Topeka & 





J. W. Padden 


Santa Fe and the Union Pacific until 
1925, when he joined the traffic depart- 
ment of the U. P. at Astoria, Ore, 
where he served successively as a steno- 
grapher, clerk and cashier. In 1930 he 
became a clerk at Portland, Ore., and 
the next year he was advanced to gen- 
eral agent of the U. P. Stages at the 
latter point and to traffic agent there in 
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1935. He served as traveling freight and 
passenger agent and as general agent, 
with headquarters at Bend, Ore., from 
1935 to 1941, when he was made gen- 
eral agent at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Pad- 
den was appointed general agent, 
freight department, at Salt Lake City 
in 1943, and assistant traffic manager 
at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1944, which 
position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion to traffic manager at 
Salt Lake City. 


W. B. Hansen, general agent of the 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend at 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
freight agent at South Bend, Ind., suc- 
ceeding the late A. W. Oberfell, whose 
death was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 18, 1948. 


George Williams, traffic counsel of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at Den- 
ver, Colo., has retired after nearly 28 
years of service. 


William J. Thorworth, general agent of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Mobile, 
Ala., has been promoted to traffic man- 
ager at that point. 


Gordon T. Frayne, assistant steamship 
general passenger agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has 
been promoted to steamship general 
passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Howard M. MacCal- 
lum, who has retired after 44 years of 
service with the C.P.R. 


Edward Eggleston, passenger agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Los Angeles, Cal. has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding C. H. Wag- 
oner, who has retired. F. L. Rettke, as- 
sistant general freight agent at Chicago, 
has taken over the duties of W. M. 
Spaulding, also assistant general freight 
agent at that point, who has resigned. 
W. C. Carlson, chief clerk to the freight 
traffic manager at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight 
agent there. 


William Robson, passenger traffic rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, Que, has been appointed 
general agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


T. P. Cumberland, division passenger 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at 
Mobile, Ala., will retire on January 31, 
after 43 years of service with that road. 
He is to be succeeded by E. A. Chapman, 
division passenger agent at New Or- 
leans, La., who in turn will be succeeded 
by L. H. Nugent, division passenger agent 
at Kansas City, Mo. J. R. Stevenson, dis- 
trict passenger agent at Little Rock, 
Ark., will be transferred to Dallas, 
Tex. The positions formerly held by 
Mr. Nugent and Mr. Stevenson will be 
abolished. 
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Oscar W. South, Jr., general freig!t 
agent (rates and divisions) of the Nor- 
folk Southern at Norfolk, Va., has been 
elected a member of the Standing Rate 
Committee of the Southern Freight As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MECHANICAL 


Frank K. Mitchell, whose appointment 
as manager of equipment of the New 
York Central at New York was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
15, was born at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
November 17, 1894, and was graduated 
from Purdue University with a degree 
in electrical engineering. He entered 
the service of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis (New York Cen- 
tral) as an electrician at Beech Grove, 
Ind., in 1918, becoming draftsman in 
1919, and special engineer in the mo- 
tive power department at Beech Grove 





Frank K. Mitchell 


in 1922. Mr. Mitchell was appointed as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power 
at Indianapolis, in 1923, master mechanic 
in 1932, and assistant superintendent of 
equipment in 1938. He became assistant 
to general superintendent of motive 
pewer at New York in 1940 and the 
following year was appointed assistant 
general superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock. In April, 1946, Mr. 
Mitchell was promoted to general super- 
intendent motive power and_ rolling 
stock at New York, which position he 
held until; his recent appointment as 
manager of equipment. 


T. R. Fredriks and J. B. Biancardi, as- 
sistants to assistant chief engineer mo- 
tive power and rolling stock, of the 
New York Central system at New 
York, have been appointed assistant en- 
gineers, equipment, at New York, re- 
porting to E. L. Johnson, assistant chief 
engineer, equipment. G. M. Davies, @s- 
sistant engineer, motive power, has been 
appointed assistant engineer, locomotive 
equipment; at New York, reporting ‘0 
H. W. Faus, engineer, locomotive equip- 
ment. R. H. Graff and G. T. Wilson, a>- 
sistant engineers, rolling stock, have 
been appointed assistant engineers, car 
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99 6% of all steam locomotives 


in U.S. are maintained with 


HSGI VITAL PARTS 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 
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HE high quality of Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron is gen- 

erally recognized on most of America’s railroads. 
Consequently, the valve and cylinder bushings, pack- 
ing, crosshead shoes, or other vital parts of an over- 
whelmingly large majority of steam locomotives here 
are made of HSGI, whose close, evenly-graphited 
structure give it unique ability to withstand heat and 
wear. A record like this is assurance that you can de- 


pend upon any part made of Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron. 


Hunt-Sputer Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 

Export Agents: 
{nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 









equipment, at New York, reporting to 
E. P. Moses, engineer, car equipment. G. 
B. Wakeley, assistant equipment electri- 
cal engineer, has been appointed assist- 
ant engineer, electrical equipment, at 
New York, reporting to W. S. H. Hamil- 
ton, engineer, electrical equipment. M. S. 
Riegel, assistant engineer, tests, will re- 
tain that title and report to W. F. Col- 
lins, engineer, tests. A. J. Serieno has 
‘been appointed assistant engineer, brake 
equipment, at New York, reporting to 
L. D. Hays, engineer, brake equipment. 


E. J. Haley, Jr., roundhouse foreman 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., has been appointed gen- 
eral mechanical inspector at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


H. G. Comrie, general boiler inspector 
for the Prairie and Pacific regions of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man., retired on Decem- 
ber 31. He is succeeded by H. E. Gregory, 
assistant general boiler inspector at 
Calgary, Alta. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


J. H. Lauderdale, whose retirement as 
general purchasing agent of the Miss- 
ouri Pacific Lines at St. Louis, Mo., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 1, was born on December 21, 
1878, at Dyersburg, Tenn., and was 
graduated by the University of Ken- 
tucky. He began his railway career 
with the St. Louis-San Francisco as a 
clerk in the freight station at Memphis, 
Tenn., and two years later joined the 
Tennessee Central in the office of the 
vice-president and general manager at 





J. H. Lauderdale 


Nashville, Tenn. In 1905 he was em- 
ployed by the Gulf Coast Lines (part 
of M. P.), then under construction, as 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and was subsequently ad- 
vanced to purchasing agent. During 
World War I he left that post to serve 
with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration—first as a member of the 
forest products committee, and later 
as assistant manager in charge of liqui- 
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dating material and supply department 
claims. He returned to the Gulf Coast 
Lines in 1924 as general purchasing 
agent of the International-Great North- 
ern at Houston, Tex. The next year he 
was appointed general purchasing agent 
for the Texas and Louisiana proper- 
ties of the M. P. Mr. Lauderdale was 
transferred to St. Louis in 1933 as 
general purchasing agent for the en- 
tire M. P. system. 


Clarence S. Burt, whose appointment 
as aSsistant to the director of purchases 
and stores for the Illinois Central at 
Chicago was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 25, 1948, is a na- 
tive of Oakland, Miss. He was edu- 
cated at Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., and Mississippi State College, 
Starkville. He began his railway ca- 
reer with the I. C. in April, 1919, as a 





Clarence S. Burt 


treatment inspector in cross tie service 
at Grenada, Miss., and was subsequently 
stationed at Carbondale, Ill., New Or- 
leans, La., Hattiesburg, Miss., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Chicago. Mr. Burt 
was advanced to manager of the forest 
products bureau at Memphis in June, 
1941, and served in that position con- 
tinuously until his recent appointment 
as assistant to the director of purchases 
and stores. 


ENGINEERING 
SIGNALING 


Frederick H. Lovell, assistant engineer 
ot bridges and buildings of the Central 
region of the Pennsylvania, has been 
promoted to engineer of bridges and 
buildings, with headquarters as before 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding J. F. Leon- 
ard, who has been granted a leave of 
absence until July 1, when he will re- 
tire.’ 


and 


C. Paul Schantz, assistant chief engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant to the chief engi- 
neer of the Eastern region, at Phila- 
delphia. H. J. Kerstetter, engineer, mainte- 








nance of way, of the Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania division at Harrisburg, Pa., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Schantz as assistant chief en- 
gineer, maintenance of way at Phila- 
delphia and is succeeded by F. P. Filip. 
pelli, division engineer of the Philadel- 
phia division at Harrisburg. 


A. L. Fisher, division engineer of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Enid, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent—divi- 
sion engineer, for the western division 
at that point. 


A. H. Grothmann, whose appointment 
as secretary of the Communications 
Section of the Association of American 
Railroads, with headquarters at New 
York, was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 15, was born on June 1], 
1898, at Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
received his education at the Commer- 
cial High School. He entered railroad 
service in April, 1917, in the motive 
power department of the Long Island, 
remaining with that road until April 
20, 1920. In July of the same year he 





A. H. Grothmann 


became a committee reporter in the of- 
fice of the secretary of the Telegraph 
and Telephone Section of the American 
Railway Association (now Communi- 
cations Section, A.A.R.) at New York. 
He was appointed chief clerk in the 
Freight Container Bureau of the asso- 
ciation at New York in July, 1936. 
Upon formation of the Freight Loading 
and Container Section of the A.A.R. in 
May, 1945, he was transferred to Chi- 
cago as secretary of that section, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


George H. Kernkamp, who retired 11 
1946 as assistant treasurer of the North- 
ern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., died at 
his home in that city on January 8. 


George S. Lee, a retired vice-president 
of the Railway Express Agency, died 
at his home in Rutherford, N. J., on 
January 19. 
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& Ohio Railroad. 


By A. T. COX 


Vice President, Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


estate Ane production methods embodying the latest tech- 
niques in arc welding and work handling devices result in a 
daily output of 25 hopper cars at the American Car and Found- 
ry Shops in Huntington, West Virginia, for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. Through welded fabrication, the construction 
of 7,000 of these 70-ton hopper cars is being greatly simpli- 
fied, and many costly operations formerly required are being 
eliminated. In addition, solid welded joints eliminate the 
corrosion points found in the open lapped joints and ledges that 
exist in riveted design. 


The welding is done with the hidden arc process using 


ARC WELDING SIMPLIFIES DESIGN... 
SPEEDS OUTPUT OF HOPPER CARS 


Fig. 1. Part of 25 arc welded steel hopper cars turned out daily by the 
American Car and Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va., for the Chesapeake 





Fig. 3. Are welding bulb angles and pressed Fig. 4. General view of car shop showing con- 







Fig. 2. Hopper car held inverted in “‘turn-over” type fixture to allow fast, 


low-cost arc welding with ‘Automatic Lincolnweld” process. 





‘Automatic Lincolnweld” units incorporated in fast, air- 
operated clamp-type fixtures. The high intensity welding cur- 
rents used result in faster welding with deeper penetration 
and eliminate the need for joint preparation. The welding arc 
is completely hidden in granular flux. Arc rays are invisible; 
smoke and spatter normally encountered with hand welding 
are avoided. With welding current and travel rate preset, the 
operator needs only to start and stop the welding cycle. 


Short irregular welds are made with the “Manual Lincoln- 
weld.” Similar to the ‘Automatic Lincolnweld,” this process 
combines the benefits of hidden arc welding in granular flux 
with the versatility of hand welding with coated electrodes, 
With the “Manual Lincolnweld,” (Fig.5), the electrode feed is 
automatic and continuous. The granular flux is directed to the 
weld from a cone-shaped reservoir on the hand welding gun. 


Fig. 5. Hand welding an insert piece to frame 


channel side sills to top and bottom of weld- tinuous-line production setup for weld-fabricat- channels using submerged arc welding with 





assembled side sheets using the ‘Aut tic ing hopper cars. 
Lincolnweld” process. 


"Manual Lincolnweld.” 


the above is published by LEAs LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY snisc interests ofprogres. 
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lor further information about arc welding procedures or equipment, write The Lincoln Electric Ratlway Sales Co.,11 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio, 
railroad representatives of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland Ohio. 
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Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways. 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close 


of month 


Revenues: 


NE NE tC 1.5 Sis ris bia gia-e Snes 


Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 


hyo ee er ee ee 
OS ee ene See eens 
All other operating revenues...... 


Deferred maintenance. 
Amortization of defense projects. 


SMMNEMNMIONRG. 5.5 Oo- ns 05 dipib'n s o%:% 


All other 


Maintenance of quipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 


repairs... 
Amortization of defense projects. 
SeGUBNTATION . 6... 6.5 00s. sees 


All other 


0 OS eee eae eee 


Transportation—Rail line. 
Miscellaneous operations 


ea i 


Net revenue from "ed eee: 
Railway tax accruals.. 3 f 


Pay- -roll taxes 
Federal income taxest 


Pal RRNOE AONE kk. Se ee es 


Railway operating income..... ‘ 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance. 


Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
_Net railway operating income... 
Ratio of expenses to revenues(per cent) 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close 


of mont 
Revenues: 


Freight...... 


lt 
Express..... 


All other operating revenues...... 


Railway operating revenues..... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 


Depreciation 


Amortization of defense projects. 


Equalization 
All other... 


Depreciation 
Retirements. 


Maintenance of equipment. . 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948 AND 1947 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 





United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
to 2 io Tae — a. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
226,680 227,322 53,487 53,725 46,068 46,162 127,125 127,435 
$738,587,674 $664,874,504 $278,421,169 $246,574,817 $143,626,874 $132,621,339 $316,539,631 $285,678,348 
75,316,015 75,010,264 39,644,369 38,653,892 10,875,118 11,027,999 :796,528 25,328,373 
18,183,668 12,778,749 6,624,352 4,992,047 3,139,080 2,163,078 8,420,236 5,623,624 
9,944,650 7,343,062 3,249,038 1,785,939 1,527,489 1,199,792 5,168,123 4,357,331 
36,088,857 34,803,979 16,066,652 15,364,502 5,755,107 5,991,037 14,267,098 13,448,440 
878,120,864 794,810,558 344,005,580 307,371,197 164,923,668 153,003,245 369,191,616 334,436,116 
120,858,533 113,744,582 46,295,278 42,486,482 24,702,977 24,460,132 49,860,278 46,797,968 
10,428,494 10,241,304 4,412,149 4,397,979 1,824,544 1,740,937 4,191,801 4,102,388 
1,607,369 1,795,790 480,976 372,301 99,858 271,746 1,026,535 1,151,743 
*147,979 *1,053,500 *6§ 842 *26,891 *58,500 *298,312 *82,637 *7 28,297 
163,719 133,805 14,781 *9,352 42,666 68,137 106,272 75,020 
*1,399,111 *674,343 *834,098 *271,402 *817,928 *678,009 252,915 275,068 
110,206,041 103,301,526 42,228,312 38,023,847 23,612,337 23,355,633 44,365,392 41,922,046 
148,974,465 139,439,962 61,994,438 59,989,915 30, 099,211 27,516,865 56,880,816 51,933,182 
21,801,997 19,100,413 8,619,543 7,649,603 4,776,803 4,347,727 8,405,651 7,103,083 
*50,505 *99,138 *6,462 *9,377 *29,148 *8,025 *14,895 *81,736 
*182,482 *212,671 44,000 118,000 *200,272 *78,470 *26,210 *252,201 
1,227,068 4,221,937 452,333 452,263 238,910 239,125 535,825 530,549 
51,277 210,529 1,972 47,058 11,361 135,019 37,944 28,452 
126,127,110 119,218,892 52,883,052 51,732,368 25,301,557 22,881,489 47,942,501 44,605,035 
16,624,214 15,608,254 5,768,809 5,543,054 3,490,510 3,321,176 7,364,895 6,744,024 
331,507,888 310,443,892 138,804,591 132,251,846 59,772,112 56,861,768 132,931,185 121,330,278 
10,929,554 10,963,495 4,222,205 4,117,170 1,576,079 1,571,089 5,131,270 5,275,236 
23,014,795 21,831,302 8,866,819 . 8,395,659 5,137,714 4,753,665 9,010,262 8,681,978 
651,909,449 612,031,487 265,952,140 252,784,126 124,778,603 118,484,695 261,178,706 240,762,666 
226,211,415 182,779,071 78,053,440 54,587,071 40,145,065 34,518,550 108,012,910 93,673,450 
100,778,745 89,504,780 31,756,776 28,062,379 20,640,947 18,853,575 48,381,022 42,588,826 
22,395,802 31,862,320 9,301,479 13,245,712 4,243,511 6,217,372 8,850,812 12,399,236 
51,354,566 32,706,845 12,141,912 5,644,118 10,787,827 7,476,311 28,424,827 19,586,416 
27,028,377 24,935,615 10,313,385 9,172,549 5,609,609 5,159,892 11,105,383 10,603,174 
125,432,670 93,274,291 46,296,664 26,524,692 19,504,118 15,664,975 59,631,888 51,084,624 
11,403,268 12,821,321 5,232,722 5,176,711 *1,837,177 *956,174 8,007,723 8,600,784 
3,152,545 3,573,523 1,493,403 1,681,615 460,908 549,469 1,198,234 1,342,439 
110,876,857 76,879,447 39,570,539 19,666,366 20,880,387 16,071,680 50,425,931 41,141,401 
74.2 77.0 77.3 82.2 75.7 77.4 70.7 72.0 


FOR THE TEN MONTHS 


United States 


Eastern District 


ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1948 AND 1947 


Southern District 


Western District 





repairs. . 


Amortization of defense projects. 


Equalization 
All other. . 
S4AMC...... 


Transportation—Rail line........ 
Misce!laneous operations......... 


General..... 


Railway operating expenses... .# 


Net revenue from railway operations. 
SRI TOK BOCTURIE. 2.600 sconces 


Pay-roll taxes 


Federal income taxesf............ 


All other taxes 


Railway operating income...... 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance. ..... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 

Net railway operating income... 
Ratio of expenses to revenues(per cent) 





tIncludes income tax and surtax. 

f Includes $13,028,239 accrued in anticipation of major wage awards. 
* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Subject to revision. 


ae = a —A ‘ 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
227,043 227,454 53,614 53,729 46,137 46,185 127,292 127,540 
$6,636 ,967,63835,789,480,505 $2,528,455,858 $2,193,267,515$1,357,099,276 $1,202,327 ,066 $2,751,412,504$2,393,885,924 
799,411,707 800,209,123 529,233 01,621,747 124,713,437 129,196,239 267,169,037 9,391,137 
157,881,362 115,112,762 56,966,310 43,740,022 28,192,743 20,354,429 72,722,309 51,018,311 
99,886,322 91,908,426 33,332,145 26,780,933 16,892,609 16,317,991 49,661,568 48,809,502 
345,549,468 329,740,392 152,665,712 145,170,392 57,135,152 55,834,266 135,748,604 128,735,734 
8,039,696,497 7,126,451,208 3,178,949,258 2,810,580,609 1,584,033,217 1,424,029,991 3,276,714,022 2,891,840,608 
1,126,083,952 1,007,714,245 420,323,172 369,159,451 234,461,189 218,956,632 471,299,591 419,598,162 
103,617,681 101,475,443 43,941,214 43,378,051 18,057,412 17,382,215 41,619,055 40,715,177 
11,182,388 10,981,429 2,624,500 2,380,993 1,573,488 2,214,892 6,984,400 6,385,544 
*3,070,613 *5,283,263 *105,988 *238,383 *949,416 *508,028 *2,015,209 *4,536,852 
1,736,067 1,101,373 135,427 73,533 433,470 349,115 1,167,170 678,725 
*1,081,161 *1,434,837 *2,385,955 *2,152,508 681,069 193,118 623,725 524,553 
1,013,699,590 900, 874, 100 376,113,974 325,717,765 214,665,166 199,325,320 422,920,450 375,831,015 
1,404,220,127 1,284,877,105 595,368,489 550,063,018 283,569,369 259,221,433 525,282,269 475,592,654 
206,874,610 191,713,422 81,588,173 76,949,956 45,878,965 42/349,893 79,407,472 72,413,573 
*886,828 *482,060 *111,710 *69,081 *239,520 *107,044 *535,598 *305,935 
*2,988,010 *3,646,470 47,000 247,180 *1,107,454 *1,391,004 *1,927,556 *2,502,646 
12,277,647 12,418,851 4,492,662 4,613,890 2,389,422 2,479,869 5,395,563 5,325,092 
1,308,153 1,001,874 353,916 50,893 906,942 696,618 47,295 254,363 
1,187,634,555 1,083,871,488 508,998,448 468,270,180 235,741,014 215,193,101 442,895,093 400,408,207 
159,464,601 145,025,702 54,662,535 50,178,997 34,701,366 31,042,514 70,100,700 63,804,191 
3,161,221,992 2,826,679,005 1,338,934,566 1,222,850,333 584,161,926 524,167,019 1,238,125,500 1,079,661,653 
109,810,816 106,632,734 1,616,209 39,689,026 16,222,162 15,588,517 51,972,445 51,355,191 
224,539,373 201,209,700 85,557,554 77,603,830 48,982,418 43,739,379 89,999,401 79,866,491 
6,185,340,861 5,572,138,491 2,536,462,525 2,309,544,655 1,202,098,430 1,092,715,494 2,446,779,906 2,169,878,342 
1,854,355,636 1,554,312,717 642,486,733 501,035,954 381,934,787 331,314,497 829,934,116 721,962,266 
856,620,934 776,627,337 291,497,641 258,988,083 192,405,631 176,651,070 372,717,662 340,988,184 
221,084,008 291,773,907 91,863,795 121,936,276 43,409,506 56,897,154 85,810,707 112.940,47 7 
373,313,451 249,249,031 99,656,018 47,257,793 94,395,202 71,269,875 179,262,231 130,721,363 
262,223,475 235,604,399 99,977,828 89,794,014 54,600,923 48,484,041 107,644,724 97,326,34 
997,734,702 777,685,380 350,989,092 242,047,871 189,529,156 154,663,427 457,216,454 380,974,082 
111,983,623 106,668,112 50,292,858 47,858,711 = 670,288 *§,544,117 75,361,053 65,353,518 
32,126,410 34,284,573 15,451,362 16,623,953 4,621,929 5,271,247 12,053,119 12,389,373 
853,624,669 636,732,695 285,244,872 177,565,207 198,577,515 155,936,297 369,802,282 303,231, + 1 
76.9 78.2 79. 82.2 75.9 76.7 74.7 75.0 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Intensive Drive Inaugurated to 
Salvage Industrial Steel Scrap 


At the request of the Department of 
Commerce, the Business Paper Ad- 
visory Committee of the Advertising 
Council has inaugurated an intensive 
campaign to salvage steel scrap from in- 
dustrial sources, in order to accelerate 
domestic flow of heavy steel scrap so as 
to maintain steel mill capacities and 
build an emergency stockpile. 

Industries will be asked to investi- 
gate inventories of obsolete machines, 
and to scrap those not absolutely nec- 
essary. Those who contribute will be 
paid at current price levels through ex- 
isting salvage channels. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer, in explaining the urgent need 
for ferrous scrap, stated: 

“Without an increased supply of scrap our 
domestic economy and foreign aid require- 
ments will not have maximum iron and steel 
production. During 1947 the iron and _ steel 
industry consumed approximately 2,000,000 
tons more of purchased scrap than any pre- 
vious year. : : 

“Despite this, the mills could have pro- 
duced an additional 3,000,000 tons of ingots 
and the foundries could have, produced an 
undetermined tonnage of castings if more 
scrap had been available. The iverage month- 
ly consumption of scrap in 1948 indicated 
that 1948 consumption will be more than 
3,000,000 tons in excess of 1947. 

“It is hoped that the industrial scrap drive 
will bridge the gap until German and other 
foreign scrap starts to flow into the country in 
substantial tonnage. A determined and _sys- 
tematic combing of industries which are large 
users of machinery and other equipment made 
of iron and steel that becomes obsolete will 
produce a substantial scrap tonnage over and 
above the quantities normally processed.” 


T. A. A. Appoints Lea as Director 
Of Governmental Relations 


Clarence F. Lea, for 10 years chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been appointed direc- 
tor of governmental relations for the 
Transportation Association of America, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
effective March 1. 

The association has also announced 
the election to its board of directors of 
Frank B. Bell, chairman of the board 
of the Edgewater Steel Company, and 
Herbert A. May, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. 

Mr. Lea voluntarily retired from pub- 
lic office at the close of the 80th Con- 
gress, after having served for 32 years 
in the House of Representatives. He 
was a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for 28 years. 

In accepting his new appointment, Mr. 
Lea said: 

“T have joined the Transportation As- 
sociation of America because I believe 
it is making a sincere and earnest effort 
to solve one of the nation’s most crucial 
problems. The association, in a strong 
Way, is supporting the transportation 
survey which I, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, sponsored two years ago and 
which Congress unanimously approved. 
In accepting this assignment I am af- 
forded the opportunity to continue the 
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Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive Operation 


What are the best operational procedures for your 
profile? What causes overloads, flashovers, traction 
motor failures? 


The answers to these and many other pertinent 

questions relative to the handling of Diesel locomo- 

tives are indicated by VALVE PILOT DIESEL 
Patents LOCOMOTIVE OPERATION RECORDERS. 


Pending 


ORPPRATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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I originated in Congress. 

“The cornerstones of the nation’s pub- 
lic service carriers are competitive pri- 
vate ownership, and public regulation. 
Upon this foundation we have developed 
the most adequate and efficient trans- 
portation in the world. 

“The stability of this great transporta- 
tion machine is threatened by serious 
trends. We must anticipate conditions, 
far different from the present, under 
which the common-carrier industry as a 
whole will be faced with such grave 
problems as to imperil the nation’s en- 
tire economy. It would be a great mis- 
fortune to the country if we failed to 
act in advance of that time and provide 
measures to meet such eventualities. 

“T wish to ask the head of each great 
industry, farm group, financial institu- 
tion, form of transportation and labor 
organization to assume a high degree 
of personal responsibility in assisting to 
bring about a solution of this problem. 
Each should do his part to generate in- 
formed opinion which reflects the true 
public interest in transportation. I 
earnestly hope that such collective ef- 
fort will provide the basis for an im- 
partial and intelligent approach by the 
Congress.” 

Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the association, commenting on 
the Lea appointment, said: 





same work in the public interest which 





“Mr. Lea will act as an impartial pub- 
lic-interest representative. He will be 
available to counsel with public authori- 
ties. He wishes to explore objectively 
the viewpoints of the different forms of 
transportation—water, rail, highway, air 
and pipelines. He will seek to har- 
monize opinions among the many trade 
groups—all to the end that a common 
understanding can be resolved as to 
those fundamental transportation _ poli- 
cies which are necessary for the na- 
tion’s economy and its national de- 
fense.” 

In a year-end statement, after review- 
ing the physical make-up of the na- 
tional transportation plant, Mr. Conn 
said: 

“Total transportation facilities are 
greater than in all other countries com- 
bined, and the cost to users is barely 
half the cost for comparable service in 
any other country. 

“This vast, vital service has grown 
like Topsy, giving unexcelled service 
in peace or war. But because it has de- 
veloped without a policy or program to 
assure coordination and direction, it has 
resulted in over-development and colos- 
sal waste which threatens the solvency 
and efficiency of the entire system. 

“Congress for more than 20 years has 
permitted nature to take its course, fail- 
ing completely to parallel modern 
trends with modern policy. In these two 
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scription glasses in comfort. The flat style provides added clear- 
ance for molded spectacle frames. Large, one-piece, plastic lens 
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decades over $35 billion of taxpayers 
funds have been used to build hig! Ways 
and airways, and to expand water vays, 
The existence of these new basic j{acilj- 
ties has changed the entire transporta- 
tion picture. 

“Shippers, utilizing these publicly 
financed facilities, have gone into the 
transportation business for their own ac- 
count in competition with the regulated 
common carriers. Over 85 per cent of 
the trucks and 85 per cent of the ships 
and barges are now used by thousands 
of such private carriers. And other 
thousands of so-called contract carriers 
have entered the business. These agen- 
cies are only partially regulated. 

“Closely regulated and under constant 
pressure of competition from unregu- 
lated carriers, of class legislation, and 
of pressure group demands are most of 
the common carriers. 

“Individually, these closely regulated 
carriers are, as a general rule, conducted 
on the highest plane of efficiency, but 
when joined in disastrous competition 
with private and contract carriers, the 
transportation system becomes wasteful, 
costly, and unprofitable. As we enter 
1949, the solvency of a majority of com- 
mon carriers in each field is due only 
to great efficiency in operations, and 
transitory high production and a_ peak 
volume of traffic. 

“National policies are based upon 
principles adapted to meet conditions 
existing 40 years ago. Federal regula- 
tion is cumbersome and conflicting. Ap- 
plied to the economy of the past two 
decades, regulation has resulted in huge 
losses of the savings of millions of 
people who, in good faith, invested in 
various forms of carriers. 

“Unless trends in this industry are 
soon reversed and Congress designs a 
national policy dealing with transporta- 
tion as a whole, in the broad public in- 
terest, government ownership of com- 
mon carriers is inevitable. Such new pol- 
icy does not mean regulation of every 
vehicle, or removal of the right of 
farmers or businessmen to operate their 
own trucks without bureaucratic edict. 
But it does mean modernizing policy so 
that the people of America have efficient, 
competitive transportation that is not 
wasteful, and that can maintain itself in 
the hands of private owners just as 
other business in the United States 
should be maintained. 

“It is for such purpose that the 
Transportation Association of America 
is conducting an Economic-Statutory 
Project designed to establish common 
ground of interest between users and 
investors in transportation, the various 
transport agencies themselves, and the 
areas of economic interest throughout 
the country. 

“Failing to act, this country may fol- 
low the path of nationalization as in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. 

“A solution of the transportation 
problem represents the foremost obliga- 
tion of Congress and the leaders of the 
enterprise system. It is the most crucial 
and complicated issue confronting the 
American people.” 
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